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AN HHOLIAN HARP. 


FPXHE weird notes and wild, desultory strains 

produced by the power of the wind on the 
stretched cords of the Molian harp are the de- 
light of the sentimental and romantic, and hence 
this really charming though unscientific music 
has come to be spoken of in rather a disrespect- 
ful manner. Yet who that has sat half dozing 
on the rustic lounge of some vine-clad summer 
temple, and listened to the confused sounds of 
buzzing insects, trilling birds, the soft ‘rustle of 
thie leaves, and the sweet vibrations of the rustic- 
cased AZolian harp fastened within the trellised 
casement, as the gentle zephyrs played upon its 
strings, or that has lain and listened to the loud, 
wild music of its chords during the long watches 
of some boisterous night, will not say that its mu- 
sic is at once deliciously dreamy and soothing, in- 
spiriting and wondertully touching? As a mu- 
sical instrument of very ancient origin, it carries 
with it certain poetical associations which render 
ita pleasant addition to a household the tastes 





of which are educated to admire and loye those 
things which lead 
“from nature up to nature’s God.” 

This instrument, whose music is not awakened 
by scientific art, but through the agency of nat- 
ural powers—the,“ breath of the zephyr,” “the 
voice of the wind,,sweeping over strung cords, 
simply fastened, pase secured to the win- 
dow, or in son? or arbor—sends forth 
sounds, first low eet and soothing as the 
song of the sp, ‘Wich are said to sing the 
lullaby of the ge abe ; or changing anon to 
deep resonant chords, whose volume rises and 
swells, and, with trembling reverberations, sweeps 
over the strings like the wail of some sad soul 
chanting a requiem or the “ Deus misereatur ;” or 
again suddenly changing, as the wild winds lull, 
quick, staccato notes and lively dancing strains 
are thrown upon the breeze, and resound with 
loud and joyous music that ‘the tinkling feet of 
Terpsichore would seem to have inspired. 

Such is the music of the Molian harp; and 
many a house is never without one or more in 








certain windows, or .fastened to tree or rustic 
building out. upon the grounds. The cases for 
these harps may be either extremely simple or 
elaborately elegant ; but for the dwelling we would 
recommend a pretty pine-wood case, adorned with 


with tracery of ferns and sprays, and a border of 
ivy leaves. Or, making a walnut case, decalco- 
manie designs may be effectively applied; or 
pia, or oil or water-color, will be charming ; 
for outside use, rustic ornaments‘ are most appro- 
priate, and form lovely objects. 


ures from books of travel, taken from relics, etc., 
ancient Grecian, Chinese, and Japanese art, with 
borders of curious conventional, vegetable, and 
animal forms, will form proper embellishments 
for such cases, which should be made as follows : 
Measure the breadth of the window, or other po- 
sition destined for it, and make a pine case to fit 
it in length, five inches wide, four inches deep, 
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Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL SUIrs. 
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The pictures from Egyptian vases and other | 
ancient designs, as mythological characters, fig- | 


and of quarter-inch stuff. On the extremities 
of the top glue two pieces of oak wood, about half 
an inch and a quarter of an inch thick, for bridges, 
to which the strings are to be fixed; into one of 
these fix seven pegs, such as are used for piano 
strings, into the other fasten the same number 
of small brass pins, and to these fasten one end 
of the graduated strings, made of catgut, such as 
are used for guitar and violin strings, and twist 
the other end round the pegs. 

Within the box at each end glue two pieces of 
beech, or other such wood, about an inch square 
and the width of the box, on which to rest the 
sounding-board—a thin board with a hole cut 
in the centre; place over the top another thin 
board, supported on four pegs, and about three 
inches from the sounding-board, to procure a free 
passage of air over the strings. 

Where possible, affix the harp in a window hav- 
ing another window opposite to it. _When ex 
posed to a current of air, and the strings are at 
tuned in unison, with the varying force of the 
current the melody changes from soft low sounds 
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Fig. 4.—Casumere Dress.—Front.—{For Back, 
see Illustration on Page 653. } 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. VL, Figs. 21°, 21°-26, 
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Fig. 5.—Inpia Casumere Dress.—Front.—| For 
Back, see Fig. 2, on Page 653. ] 
For pattern and de ption see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1°, 1°-3, 
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and diatonic scales to wild but delightful and har- 
monious notes. Hidden in some grotto or shady 
nook, the effect of its sweet sounds is peculiarly 
delightful. 





THE VANISHED SUMMER. 
Br MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Turoven faded fern the brook sings low, 
Chill blows the morning breeze, 

And—summer’s funeral torches—glow 
The flame-red maple-trees. 

"Tis autumn now: why, can it be? 
But yesterday it seems 

The spring’s first violets bloomed for me 
Beside the meadow streams. 

Where has the kingeup’s gleam of gold, 
Where has the flush of roses, passed ? 

Time’s wings grow fleet as he gets old— 
He never, never, flew so fast! . 

Yet let the stern old gray-beard fly— 

Slight cause to bid him stay have I; 

For Pain must fly as fast as he, 

And Sorrow say “ good-by” to me. 

Tis far beyond these changeful skies 

The soul’s true land of summer lies; 

And, still by suffering untaught, 

How little has he learned of grief 
Who has not found the sweetest thought 
That life can give is, “ Life is brief!” 
Then, passing days, make haste to go: 

I do not sigh to see 
The funeral torch of summer glow— 
The flame-red maple-tree ! 
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1@™ Cut Paper Patterns of new and edegant 
Full and Winter Wrappings, and of the stylish 
Creedmoor Polonaise Walking Suit, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. Full Lists of*Cut 

aper Patterns will be sent by Mail on receipt of 
Postage. 




















0@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October 6 contains a number of 
very interesting sketches of scenes in the,famous 
Shipka Pass, and other incidents of the War in 
the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October 13. 





AN OLD SAYING. 


HERE is an old saying, which has of 

late years been freely translated into 
satire and laughed at as an absurd paradox, 
a statement contradicted by the laws of na- 
ture and the facts of experience, but which, 
after all, would suffer no harm if a little of 
its birthright of respect were paid it: “Be 
good, and you'll be happy.” 

Fallen into disrepute, there is not a small 
novelist or poetaster who does not find it 
easy to make his dramatic point by show- 
ing forth just the contrary. “ Be good, and 
you'll be happy!” the scoffers contemptu- 
ously repeat; it is complete nonsense, they 
tell us. See yonder good man bowed down 
with incurable disease, they say, yonder 
good woman with unbearable disgrace, yon- 
der faultless child with inherited misery— 
every one of them good, every one of them 
wretched. Where in this world shall you 
find happiness as the simple reward of vir- 
tue, so much price paid down for so much 
commodity ? This good man trudges in the 
sun and dust; the man who wronged him 
of his estate rolls by in the luxurious coach. 
This good woman is turned upon a cold 
world with her lover’s contempt ; the wom- 
an who wronged her of her good name 
reigns in her stead. This young child lies 
helpless with the inherited scrofulous taint ; 
the ancestor from whom he receives it en- 
joyed to the full his nights of “riotous de- 
lights.” Yet the scoffers ought to know, in 
spite of such facts, that the man who rolls 
along in that luxurions coach feels the 
sword of Damoctes hanging, not to be too 
grandiloquent, just over the breeching; 
the woman who stole the lover sees just 
such another thief in every shadow ; and if 
the ancestor enjoyed his nights of riotous 
delights, the rest of the quotation tells us 
that they were of those 

“ Wherewith the children of Despair 
Lull the lone beart and banish care.” 

And were this insufficient to show the 
fallacy of disputing the time-honored dic- 
tum, happiness could belong to none of these 
people for still other reasons. The woman 
who stole the lover must lose him again 





herself, because the turpitude of her own 
nature would betray her. She.could not 
retain him; she is her own evil fate. The 
man who stole a fortune can enjoy it only 
with the respect and admiration of others, 
and that it is impossible he should receive ; 
and the ancestor who bequeathed a taint 
to the blood of his posterity had first to en- 
dure that taint himself. And even if they 
suffered nothing in direct consequence of 
their misdoings, is it possible for any one to 
be vicious and to be happy? In real truth, 
none of these people, despite their apparent 
pleasures and successes, can be happy, for 
the one unanswerable reason that the na- 
ture of vice is as remote from the nature of 
happiness as the north pole is from the 
south, the negative from the positive. 
Wherever there is a human being there is 
a greater or smaller degree of developed or 
undeveloped conscience. So long as that 
conscience is alive, happiness can not be 
had while that conscience suffers; when 
that conscience is dead, all the finer facul- 
ties and senses that produce happiness are 
dead with it. 

Happiness is something more than a fleet- 
ing sensation. It has permanence and sol- 
idarity ; it is almost a state of being. But 
there is not a single pleasure of vice that is 
not temporary, fleeting, evanescent, and 
bringing its own penalty. Virtue, indeed, 
necessarily and from the very nature of 
things, supplies a satisfaction that is almost 
equivalent to happiness, and that must be 
felt, let outside grievances be what they 
may. How, then, can happiness spring 
from the very opposite ? Virtue, Mrs. JAME- 
SON says, “is the habitual sense of right, 
and the habitual courage to act up to that 
sense of right, combined with benevolent 
sympathies, the charity that thinketh no 
evil. This union of the highest conscience 
and the highest sympathy fulfills my notion 
of virtue. Strength is essential to it; weak- 
ness incompatible with it. Where virtue 
is, the noblest faculties and the softest feel- 
ings are predominant; the whole being is 
in that state of harmony which I call hap- 
piness. Pain may reach it, passion may 
disturb it, but there is always a glimpse of 
blue sky above our head. As we ascend in 
dignity of being we ascend in happiness, 
which is, in my sense of the word, the feel- 
ing which connects us with the infinite and 
with God. And vice is necessarily misery ; 
for that fluctuation of principle, that dis- 
eased craving for excitement, that weakness 
out of which springs falsehood, that suspi- 
cion of others, that discord of ourselves, 
with the absence of the benevolent propen- 
sities—these constitute misery as a state of 
being.” And the same writer farther con- 
tinues: “I have had arguments, if*it be not 
presumption to call them so, with CARLYLE 
on this point. It appeared to me that he 
confounded happiness with pleasure, with 
self-indulgence. He set aside, with a tow- 
ering scorn, the idea of living for the sake 
of happiness, so called; he styled this phi- 
losophy of happiness the ‘ philosophy of the 
frying-pan.’ But this was like the reason- 
ing of a child whose idea of happiness is 
plenty of sugar-plums. Pleasure, pleasur- 
able sensation, is, as the world goes, some- 
thing to thank God for......and pain is pain, 
a great evil which I do not like either to in- 
flict or suffer. But happiness lies beyond 
either pain or pleasure; is as sublime a 
thing as virtue itself, indivisible from it; 
and under this point of view it seems a per- 
ilous mistake to separate them.” 

After all, then, the trouble with most of 
these scoffers at our old saying, who do not 
believe that happiness follows virtue any 
more than vice, is that they confound pleas- 
ure and happiness: pleasure, which may be 
utterly material and animal, an affair of the 
senses ; happiness, which is also an affair of 
the soul, and may answer to the satisfaction 
of the powers of the whole nature. He who 
is good thus can hardly fail of being happy ; 
he may not have money, but he has what 
money can not buy; he may stand on no 
pinnacle of success, but he mounts the proud- 
er heights of a conscious neighborhood to 
God ; he may have all the losses that ill luck 
and untoward fate can bring him—friends, 
fortune, family: being good he retains a 
friend in himself and an everlasting Friend 
above him; his possessions are those that 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt ; his dead 
are like anchors thrown over into the deep 
water of the river of life; he sits down at 
the hearth of the great mother, and all man- 
kind are his brothers, and he is happy. 
Discomforts, deprivations, troubles, are in- 
consequential things to him who holds the 
secret of real content and happiness. In 
this instance they are passing ; in that, they 
are compensated for; in another, they be- 
long to a region of which the person whom 
they attack hardly takes notice. The early 
Christians, thrown to the lions and devour- 
ed by flames, were wrapped from all the 
sufferings of sense in a garment of happi- 
ness as imperishable as fire itself. But it 
is not to the eestasies of religion alone that 





such happiness is confined, for it is the prop- 
erty also, in less degree, of those born with 
a fortunate and sunny temperament con- 
trolled by conscience. Pleasure we all may 
have by fits and starts, but happiness is the 
heritage only of a few—not of a chosen few, 
but of the choosing few; of those who un- 
derstand the inevitable lot associated with 
and following a clear conscience ; who, hav- 
ing nothing with which to reproach them- 
selves, are reproached by no one else ; whose 
self-love is indistinguishable from love of 
all the race; and whose religion, whatever 
else it comprehends, comprehends a love of 
the Creator and a belief in His goodness—a 
belief that man made in His image must 
seek after goodness and all beatific quali- 
ties; that he must be good if he would be 
happy. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 





HERE is a period of decadence, nevertheless, 

to every fashion, however good, and the deca- 
dence of slashes was when the entire dress was cov- 
ered with tiny slits in lines or diamond patterns, 
when they only lent a ragged appearance to the 
dress. But it is our part here to remember only 
the noble forms, and to forget their decay and cor- 
ruption. Yet what an idealization of rags! what 
splendid tatterdemalions were those slashed chev- 
aliers and goodly dames! Even at that extray- 
agant pitch one can imagine that there was a 
certain shimmering beavty of effect in a close 
doublet peppered with slashes of some good con- 
trasting color, the movements of the body alter- 
nately revealing and concealing the minute slits. 
We have no effects as ingenious nowadays. The 
careful, conscientious skill of workmanship put 
into a garment then, quite apart from the thought- 
ful designs, would bring a modern tailor to great 
honor, or beggary, in a very short time. 

Many of the variations of hanging sleeves, at 
times carried to such fantastic extremes in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were neverthe- 
less very beautiful. The strange fashion of wear- 
ing one sleeve small while the other trailed on 
the ground was not more ridiculous than fifty 
things we have admired within the last half cen- 
tury. The difference between the two sleeves 
was originally a picturesque idea, and one which 
artists such as Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thom- 
as Lawrence have hinted at from time to time. 
In many of these pictures one may find a notice- 
able difference in one sleeve from the other (only, 
however, in women’s portraits). And when the 
long sleeve outgrew due proportion to so great a 
degree that it had to be held up by an attendant, 
and was so costly as to draw on it satirical com- 
plaints such as the pun, 

“ Because pride hath sleeves, the land is without alms 
(arms),” 
it in reality ceased to be any longer a mere sleeve, 
and became such an ornament as a scarf or man- 
tle, being thrown over the shoulder in the same 
way (and very gracefully), while the popular prac- 
tice of utilizing space did not fail to pack it with 
kets. 

Perhaps the two most objectionable (though 
for different reasons) forms of sleeve ever seen 
were the huge flaps worn in the time of Henry 
VIL—sleeves that did not belong to the dress, 
but were put on and taken off at pleasure, like 
the Columbine’s wings—and the tight case to the 
elbow worn by the Imitation Greeks, which re- 
called nothing but the tucked-up gown of the 
kitchen-maid. Yet in point of dishonesty neither 
was worse than the “ Dolly Varden” sleeve recent- 
ly (1872) worn—a coat sleeve (!) with a meaning- 
less frill sewn at the elbow; or a muslin sleeve 
with lumps of satin tacked on outside half-way 
down—a vague degradation of slashes ; or a sleeve 
that looks as though it opened in front and were 
laced up, when the “ opening” is only suggested 
by a strip of trimming, and the “ lacing” is sewn 
on. Not worse, nor as bad; for the false sleeves 
hooked on outside deceived no one, and were, in- 
deed, only a kind of mantle in halves, while the 
close case was rather an absence of sleeve, and 
pretended to be, as it was, nothing. Both were 
bad, but not dishonest. 

Skirts.—It must be apparent to every one that 
a long skirt has advantages over a short one in 
point of grace, dignity, and improvement to the 
figure, while the short skirt has the advantage in 
point of convenience. A skirt may, however, be 
too long for grace, like the voluminous petticoat 
that Van Eyck painted, and it may be also so 
brief as to be no longer convenient, like the un- 
gainly dress of the ballet dancer. And here, by 
force of contrast, we may perceive how the long 
folds of a train increase height and soften the 
movements of the figure, by noticing the gener- 
ally short tubby appearance of even the most del- 
icate figure in the shameful ballet dress, and the 
“chopping” run of even the most finished dancer 
the moment she comes down on both feet. Cer- 
tain peculiarities of the form, which can not be 
in the least exaggerated without corresponding 
loss ‘in grace, are in this curious costume exag- 
gerated to the extent of deformity, and every one 
knows how the dress decreases stature. This is 
the more to be deplored as the ballet might be 
made one of the most graceful and poetic exhi- 
bitions of female beauty and artistic fancy. The 
Harlequin, on the other hand, in spite of his col- 
ors, is seldom in his wildest antics ungraceful, 
because there is nothing in his dress that tends 
to vulgarize or debase the perfect proportions of 
a well-trained body. 

The ornaments of a skirt must always be con- 
sidered with reference to the position they are to 
occupy ; these are, however, too numerous to per- 
mit of more than a slight mention here. Fringes, 
and all such edgings, should be placed only upon 





edges, and never introduced in the centre of a 
breadth, or used as braids, bands, and insertions. 
Frills, therefore, should never be used to indicate 
a pretended second skirt when they do not really 
belong to one. Bows are inappropriate, except 
where the dress is really caught up and tied. 

The most villainous trimming we ever saw upon 
a skirt was one with velvet bands running around 
in four slight curves, exactly to give the appear- 
ance of a cubic rather than a circular form to the 
person. Now, unless a dress be worn over a crin- 
oline of a square form, no folds could possibly 
hang squarely ; but the last excess of weary fancy 
was probably reached in this trimming. 

I must leave it to the intelligent student of the 
proprieties and consistencies of dress to observe 
and decide between the merits and demerits of the 
thousand and one other forms of sleeve and bodice 
that space forbids us to enlarge upon here. When 
one has once begun to apply to costume the prin- 
ciples whose presence or absence is instantly de- 
tected in any other department of art, it is easy 
to see where there is a falling short or a contra- 
diction, or a manifest impossibility. 

We must now go on to some other parts of ap- 
parel not less impertant, though perhaps less 
conspicuous. Meanwhile, here are a few distin- 
guishing marks of dresses worn now or very re- 
cently, exhibiting some of the best and worst 
qualities that can belong to a costume. 


LOW DRESSES. 


It is a mystery how any fashion so hideous or 
so unmeaning as the modern low dress ever came 
in. It infallibly diminishes the height. There 
was nothing approaching it in bareness of design, 
in poverty of invention, or opportunities for in- 
decency in the days of the finest costumes—I 
had almost said in any previous age. There have 
been many corrupt fashions, but they have been 
almost always picturesque ones. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
women were sufficiently décolletée for such a book 
to be published as A Just and Seasonable Repre- 
hension of Naked Breasts and Shoulders, with a 
preface by Richard Baxter; and they were as 
bad in the eighteenth century; but then, if the 
dress was not high behind, the arms were covered 
to the elbow—the whole effect was not so scanty 
and fleshly as the modern low neck and back, 
and shoulder-straps. 

This last fashion must have been introduced 
gradually. Some leader of fashion who had beau- 
tiful shoulders thought it a pity they should bloom 
unseen, and may have pushed down the high dress 
accordingly. Well, if you are not shy about ex- 
posing your neck, a dress pushed open loosely is 
not ugly; far from it. There would be folds natu- 
rally falling in a pretty form, nearly horizontally. 
Probably at first the actual shoulder joint was hid- 
den ; then, as the rage for self-display increased, 
and as the ladies emulated each other in it, the 
dress got to be entirely off the shoulder, and pos- 
sibly the false horizontal pleats round the shoul- 
ders of our mothers in their girlish days were the 
remnants, or an imitation, of the natural folds. 
Then the enterprising dress-maker soon yearned 
for a change of ornament, and the loose “ Berthe” 
gradually hardened into the plain, tight, low bod- 
ice, with a still harder and more unmeaning tuck- 
er sewn in (once the close chemise), run through 
with a black string, from which we so long have 
suffered. The sleeves shrunk shorter and short- 
er, from the elbow rich with ruffles to the round 
“ bell sleeve,” then to degenerate variations of it, 
till it narrowed into a finger-wide foundation for 
bows and laces, and became finally the detestable 
“ strap.” 

Again, observe the unmeaningness of the low- 
neck fashion. Our mothers wore low dresses and 
bare arms all day long. They knew if their shoul- 
ders and arms were beautiful, they would look as 
well by daylight as by candle-light; if in their 
daily occupations the English climate would not 
temper its winds to the shorn lambs or limbs of 
fashion, they tucked in a kerchief, or fastened 
on long sleeves in the morning. Why, the serv- 
ant-maids wore low dresses too at that time. 
There was some sense then in throwing off the 
kerchief in the evening, when there was nothing 
harder to be done than chatting in a warm draw- 
ing-room, and exposing so much of the body as 
it was fashionable to display. It was not un- 
meaning then. In those days people were only 
just recovering from the classic mania, and were 
worshiping mock simplicity. 

But now, when the low neck is used for noth- 
ing but display, it were well to ask what one has 
to display, and whether the effect is pleasing, be- 
fore blindly accepting a bad fashion. 

Consideration for others is really necessary in 
those who wish to be “a joy forever.” 

You must choose suitable shapes and suitable 
colors for your dresses, you must study the room 
that you are to appear in, if you ever mean to look 
right; and if you know not what kind of room 
you are about to be seen in, or if you know that 
it is one of the modern white and glaring draw- 
ing-rooms, a plain black dress (but never with low 
neck and short sleeves) will always be safe. 

The reason that an ordinary low neck with 
short sleeves looks worse in black than in any 
other color is because the hard line round the 
bust and arms is too great a contrast to the skin. 
A low neck always lessens the height, and a dark 
dress made thus lessens it still more, and it strikes 
the artistic eye as cutting the body in pieces, in 
this way: if you see a fair person dressed in a 
low dark dress standing against a light back- 
ground some way off, the effect will be that of 
an empty dress hung up, the face, neck, and arms 
being scarcely discernible. On the other hand, 
against a dark background the head and bust will 
be thrown up sharply, and the whole dress and 
body will disappear. This effect, common enough, 
is execrably bad. If you must wear a low black 
bodice, let it be cut square, giving the height of 
the shoulders (or, better, with the angles rounded, 
for corners are very trying), and have plenty of 
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white or pale gauze or thin black net to soften 
the harsh line between the skin and the dress. 
White gauze or lace softens down the blackness 
of the dress at the edge of the bodice, and thin 
black stuff has an equally good effect, as it shades 
the whiteness of the skin into the dark color of 
the gown. Only under these conditions does the 
sudden contrast enhance, a8 some persons sup- 
, the fairness of the complexion. 

Nature abhors sharp edges. We see contrasts 
in flowers and in marbles, but they are always 
softened, each color stealing a little of the other 
at the junction of the two. Even the sharp 
edges of a crag or house against the sky are seen 
by a practiced eye to gather some softening gray- 
ness, either from the surrounding colors or by 
mere perspective. Trees grow thin at the edges 
and melt into the sky; in a prism, of course, we 
see the tender amalgamations of hues more dis- 
tinetly, the secondaries lying clearly between the 
primaries. Ruskin had noticed this surely when 
he said, “ All good color is gradated,” each mix- 
ed into the next where there are contrasts. 

We are at the present day adhering to a form 
whose motive and spirit departed seventy years 
ago; we have lost its few merits, and retained 
its doubtful delicacy, and added an ugliness of 
our own, which our grandmothers were quite in- 
nocent of. The crinolines superseded all our at- 
tention to posture; whilst our long trains, which 
can hardly look inelegant even on clumsy per- 
sons, make small ankles or thick ones a matter 
of little moment. We have become inexpressi- 
bly slovenly. We no longer study how to walk, 
perhaps the most difficult of all actions to do 
gracefully. Our fashionable women stride and 
loll in open defiance of elegance; if they patron- 
ize crinoline, they jump coquettishly in their 
“balloons,” causing these to leap up as though 
on springs; push by chairs, forgetful that crino- 
lines bend up behind and reveal their uncared- 
for boots, not to say stockings. If they adopt a 
clinging garb, the same want of caution produces 
equally awkward results. Our women are most 
blind and thoughtless followers of fashions still 
imposed upon them, Heaven only knows where- 
fore and by whom. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS. 


PENING day at the leading fashionable mil- 

linery houses gives further suggestions of 
fall styles, and confirms those already announced. 
The majority of the new bonnets are small cot- 
tage shapes and close-fitting capotes, but there 
are many large Marie Stuart bonnets, with point- 
ed front and flowing plume, and there are also 
the dressy Bergese hats, with little crown and 
spreading brims—gay and dressy shapes for young 
folks. The hair is dressed very softly and with 
reference to the shape of the hat. For the crown- 
less floral bonnets, or those with feather fronts 
to be worn on dressy occasions, the coiffure is 
high soft loops and puffs on top of the head. 
For the close shapes the back hair is arranged in 
a flat chatelaine loop very low on the nape of the 
neck, or else the chftelaine is braided in wide 
basket braids of seven strands or more. 

The materials for the new bonnets are plush or 
velvet trimmed with satin, The plush may be 
plain or striped. Some brocaded silks in Mar- 
guerite pattern are used for crowns of special 
bonnets. There are also some kid bonnets like 
those introduced last year, and there are very fine 
felt bonnets with plain cut edges, while others 
are wrought with jet or with clair de lune beads. 
Gros grain is still used for many pipings and 
facings, though the more Justrous satin has the 
preference. The frame of the bonnet is plainly 
covered with any of the fabrics with long pile; 
the plush can not look too heavy or too much 
like fur, and the velvets are of the richest qual- 
ity. There are few pipings and cords on the 
edges, the materials of the inner and outsides 
being sewed or folded plainly. The satin trim- 
mings are clusters of bias folds massed around 
the crown, or perhaps only on one side and across 
the top. Nothing is stiff and regular. In many 
cases the crown is not surrounded with trimming, 
but is left bare on each side, a bow and ends be- 
low, and a plume across the top. Face trim- 
mings are of dark velvet in most bonnets, no 
matter how light the outside is; a few tulle ruches 
are shown inside bonnets, but oftener there is a 
single piping fold of velvet, or a twist, an Alsa- 
cian bow, or an irregular puff; it is an exception 
to the rule to see flowers inside the brim, though 
there are wreaths, branches, clusters, and bou- 
quets outside. Ribbons are satin on one side, 
gros grain on the other; there are also plush 
ribbons, and others richly brocaded with gold or 
silver threads outlining the figure. For very 
youthful ladies narrow ribbons not more than an 
inch wide are used; milliners know these as No. 
5 widths; on other hats there are various widths 
for strings, and Virot uses ribbons three or four 
inches wide. The strings are placed quite far 
back, are crossed behind the head, and tied in 
front or on one side. There are very few regular 
bows in trimmings. Long loops and ends cut 
in sharp points or indented in notches are used 
instead. Sometimes one or two stiff bows of 
narrow ribbon are set just below the crown in 
imitation of the straw bows worn in the summer. 
Other bonnets have capes of velvet three or four 
inches deep; some have pleated curtains, and 
still others have three quillings or puffed ruches 
of velvet straight across under the crown; these 
ruches are in bright colors contrasting with the 
color of the bonnet. Many beaded ornaments 
are used, the preference being for the blue-gray 
clair de lune beads; there are also many jet 
fringes, drops, and netted pieces, while for 
brown, maroon, moss, olive, bronze, and other 
colored bonnets the mordoré or golden brown 
beads are used. A novelty in Paris is the are- 





en-ciel beads, or rainbow beads, in which each 
bead shows the seven colors of the prism; these 
are to match the dresses of India and Turkish 
wools described last week. Long slender brooch- 
es of dark silver or red gold have Japanese dec- 
orations upon them of storks, fans, and other 
characteristic figures. There are also many pins 
with large round heads of red gold, faceted like 
diamonds; buckles of gilt and nickel are in the 
centre of flat bows, and there are gilt beetles 
that look fine enough to be worn as jewelry. A 
very slight braid of gold appears upon some of 
the handsomest hats of dark velvet. 

The most stylish colors are mousse, or moss 
green; Vulcan red, more brilliant than scariet, 
and containing much of the mandarin yellow 
shade; clair de lune gray, with blue tinges, and 
the old-fashioned silver gray; rose coral, a deli- 
cate shade for brightening sombre hues; and the 
dark myrtle green of last year. Navy blue is not 
so conspicuous as it has been, but there are many 
clear blue shades of most positive hues. Old- 
fashioned maroon red re-appears, and is used 
very handsomely in conjunction with pale sky 
blue. The moss green shades are very like the 
olive, bronze, and Holbein greens of last year, 
and are used in as varied contrasts, with pale 
blue, Vulcan, rose coral, cream, or tilleul green. 
Two colors appear in most bonnets, one very 
dark, the other quite light, but there are also 
monotone bonnets, showing three or four shades 
of one color. The clair de lune, or moonlight 
gray, is not confined to beads, but is a beautiful 
shade found in all the new materials of plush, 
satin, and ribbons. All-black hats are still shown, 
and are always stylish. The most dressy mate- 
rials for these will be black plush trimmed with 
black satin. 

The feathers and flowers surpass those of any 
former season. The bird-of-paradise, with its 
golden plumage, is the choice for expensive bon- 
nets. There are, however, the pretty herons’ 
feathers, wings, guinea-hens’ breasts, peacocks’ 
breasts, and many other stiff and slender feath- 
ers for less costly hats. Ostrich tips and the 
long Marie Stuart plumes are used in profusion. 
The delicate marabout feathers are on evening 
hats, and there are many cocks’ plumes tipped 
with jet or with clair de lune beads. A novel 
idea is that of covering the wing or one or two 
long slender feathers with gilt or with silver. 
These are especially pretty for round hats. Fo- 
liage wreaths showing many dark leaves of the 
favorite moss green shades are very stylish. 
Among flowers the rose is still the favorite, with 
velvet or silk petals, and the mossy leaves of 
chenille. The fruit clusters are used very care- 
fully by the leading modistes. Very small crab- 
apples, or seckel pears, or greengage plums seem 
most in favor; strawberries, apricots, grapes, and 
cherries are occasionally used, but the extrava- 
gances in such ornaments are not found at the 
best houses. 

ROUND HATS. 


Felt is especially liked for round hats, its only 
rival being velvet. Helmet-shaped hats, like 
those worn by gentlemen during the summer, 
are offered for young ladies. Their only trim- 
ming is a wide galloon band and a slender wing. 
Another jaunty shape comes far down over the 
brow, with a square visor-shaped front, while the 
back and sides are rolled closely against the 
crown ; this is the jockey hat, and is most suit- 
able for young girls in their teens ; the feathers, 
which are two short ostrich plumes, are set on 
the back of the crown, and made to curl down 
on the front. The Princess Louise hat is a re- 
vised English walking hat, with both sides rolled 
closely against the crown, and square droopin 
front and back. This is handsome made of felt 
with velvet brim, Japanese ornaments, and game 
feathers, breasts, or wings. The Gainsborough 
shape remains, but not so large as the conspicu- 
ous hats worn during the summer in the coun- 
try. Felt of gray shades, with the brim covered 
with clair de lune galloon, a band of the same, 
and a silvered wing, makes a stylish Gainsbor- 
ough hat. Flowers are not used on round hats 
for city streets; they are confined to shade hats 
for the country. 

WRAPS. 


Long slender sacques will again be favorite 
wraps for fall and winter. Those for general use 
are of medium length, made of the new rough 
cloths, double-breasted, buttoned their entire 
length, and with coat flaps behind. These are 
also shown in smooth cloths of various light gray 
shades, and, moreover, of clear blue and of scar- 
let. For the latter the trimming is rows of ap- 
pliqué embroidery in shaded colors. More dressy 
sacque cloaks are long enough to envelop the 
whole figure, which they fit closely, and have side 
draperies in the way of capes or flowing sleeves. 
These come in black repped silk, plush cloths, 
and the knotted curled rough surfaces that are 
woven of fine camel’s-hair, There are also velvet 
sacques in the Louis Quinze style, which is really 
the Breton jacket with its vest fastened on one 
side. Brocaded stuffs and stamped velvets are 
much used in combination with heavy silks for 
dressy cloaks. The trimmings are the richest pas- 
sementeries, galloons, chenille ornaments, lace, 
wide fringes, and the various beaded trimmings, 
such as jet, mordoré, and clair de lune, also feath- 
er borders of new designs. Circulars of clinging 
shapes are shown for carriage wraps. Mantles as 
long as the sacque cloaks or as small as fichus, 
in scarf shape, like Dolmans, and as round capes, 
are shown, and the materials are as varied as the 
styles. The Carrick cloak—a long Ulster shape, 
with three small round capes known as coach- 
men’s capes—is the stylish overall. It is seen in 
rain cloaks made of water-proof cloth, and in the 
English cloths of gray invisible plaids used for 
travelling cloaks. Evening cloaks are of the finest 
white brocaded silk and satin, with threads of 
gold or of silver interwoven in the design. They 
have Dolman sides, but envelop the figure as the 





long saeque cloaks do. They are richly trimmed 
with fur or down borders, with galloon in which 
gold or silver threads are seen, and with exceed- 
ingly rich fringes; there are also cashmere gal- 
loons, with all the colors of India shawls, for trim- 
ming cream-colored, scarlet, and pale blue wraps. 
The luxurious fur linings will be continued for 
midwinter cloaks; those of squirrel lock, gray 
and white, are now so accurately imitated in cloth 
that it is not easy to detect the difference with- 
out examination. Seal fur sacques are of medium 
length, and are fitted more closely to the figure 
than those worn hitherto. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Simple and pretty wraps for autumn days are 
square shawis of India or of French cashmere of 
solid color, lightly fringed, and worn in fichu 
fashion crossed on the breast and tied behind. 
Those of black camel’s-hair are especially stylish. 
French cashmere shawls of this kind in colors 
are sold for $6 and upward, to the fine Cheddar 
shawls that cost from $35 to $50. 

New ornamental bows for the throat are of 
ribbons of two contrasting colors tying a small 
cluster of flowers on shells of Valenciennes lace, 
and from thence the ribbons hang in ends a yard 
long. Vulcan red ribbons contrasting with pale 
blue or with mandarin yellow make pretty bows. 

Broad collars of pale blue, rose, or cream-colored 
foulard are made to wear with dark dresses. The 
wide Anne of Austria cuffs covering the sleeves 
are of the same foulard. These make a hand- 
some facing for duchesse and other point lace, 
though the colored collars and cuffs are also 
worn. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mademoiselle CoupEen ; and Madame Kenor; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBL_e, & Co.; A. T. Srewart 
& Co.; Battarp & Hatiey; and WorrHineton 
& Sura. 





PERSONAL. 


SvuLEImMAN PasHa, who has won so much fume 
by his recent successes in Montenegro and the 
Shipka Pass, is forty-five, tall, and strongly built. 
He speaks a little French, is simple and self-re- 
liant, sleeps on the ground under a piece of can- 
vas stretched over two sticks, has-only two at- 
tendants on his staff, and fares like his men. He 
contemns red tape; and when he had to move 
from Adrianople to Karabunar, instead of trust- 
ing to the quartermaster’s department, gave the 
order, “‘Go!’’ crammed the men, with bread, 
water, and ammunition, into the trains in any 
order; hurried on provision trains after them ; 
distributed the rations direct to the men, who 
bivouacked in the open air; and in forty-eight 
hours the army was in its new position, and 
ne, to fight. 

—The late Mrs. Hieernson, wife of Colonel 
T. W. Hieernson, is said to have had the keen- 
est wit and a humor peculiarly her own. In 
connection with Colonel Hieernson’s novel of 
Malbone it is mentioned that the trials of Aunt 
Jane were taken from Mrs. H. 

—Mrs. 8arau J. HAzz is, in point of age and 
continuots literary work, one of the most re- 
markable women who have lived. She is now 
in her eighty-ninth year, and still writes for 
Godey’s ave Book, and attributes her mental 
and physical preservation to constant occupa- 
tion. 

—The Bank of England has only two depos- 
itors with larger amounts to their credit than 
the late Brigham Youne. 

—Josepn E. Jounston and Firzavuen Les, 
two young nephews of the famous Confederate 
officers whose names they bear, are learning the 
trade of a machinist in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shops at Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

—The future Queen of Spain, the Princess 
MERCEDES, daughter of the Due de Montpen- 
sier, has been very strictly educated. She is 
always simply dressed in black. Her tastes are 
very different from those of her future mother- 
in-law, and she possesses decided firmness of 
disposition. The Spanish people look upon the 
proposed marriage with favor. 

—Lord Joun MANNERS, the British Postmas- 
ter-General, has displayed very good manners 
and sound principle in appointing Miss Cres- 
WELL, daughter of the late postmaster at Gibral- 
tar, to her father’s post. The salary is $3000 a 
year. Lord Joun’s belief in the propriety of 
employing women in the government service is 
evinced by the fact that he has appointed large 
numbers of them to offices in the post-office aud 
= departments. 

—BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, a Hicksite Friend 
of the very highest quake, died a few days since 
at Sandy Springs, Maryland, at the age of sev- 
enty-nine. He is said to have been the oldest 
member of that sect in the United States. He 
was an intimate friend of Henry Cuiay, and 
had much to do with originating the ‘‘ Indian 
peace policy.” Presidents LrncoLn and GRANT 
frequently sought his advice about Indian man- 
agement. 

—Good wives remember good husbands. Sev- 
eral instances of this have been mentioned in 
these columns within the last few weeks. An- 
other is that of Mrs. Barton, of Philadelphia, 
who has given the University of Pennsylvania 
fifty thousand dollars with which to endow the 
Rhea Barton Professorship of Surgery. It is in- 
tended as a memorial of her husband, the late 
Dr. Ruea Barton, formerly an eminent surgeon 
of Philadelphia. 

—Mrs. Annie Garnes, of Hart County, Geor- 
gia, has certain local fame from the fact that she 
is eighty-four years old, has six children, forty- 
nine grandchildren, eight great-grand, and one 
great-great-grand. On the day she was eighty- 
four she planted twelve rows of potatoes, ten 
rows of peas, and spun one cut of thread. It 
is not every fine old eighty-four-year-old lady of 
Georgia who can do all that. 

—Speaking of old people, AARON RoGERSON, 
of Salem, New Jersey, is a little out of the usual. 
He is eighty-two, has worked at his trade of 
shoe-making without intermission for seventy 
years, and never remembers having been sick 
enough to keep him from work. 

—Among persons recently deceased who have 
attained to great age is Mrs. Bagster, widow 
of Mr. SamugeL Bagster, the originator of the 
well-known house of SAMUEL BaGsTEeR & Sons, 
London, publishers of the Polyglot Bible and 





many important books in Hebrew, Greek, Chal- 
dee, und other Janguages. The deceased lady 
had attained the age of one hundred years all 
but a day. Mrs. Bacsrer, until a very recent 
period, retained an interest in the firm of Sam- 
UEL Bagster & Sons, which is now composed 
of two of her grandsons. 

—Our American artist Heany, who lives in 
Paris, has painted a portrait of Prince Bismarck 
which is considered so excellent by the Prince’s 
wife that she has requested Mr. Hgeacy to paint 
one like it for herself. The original was painted 
for Mr. WaSHBURNE. 

—Concerning new United States Senators and 
their peculiarities, the following is said of Sen- 
ators Hitt, of Georgia, and Curistiancy, of 
Michigan: “ HIL1 is an uneasy spirit, seldom sits 
in his own seat, and is given to pacing the floor 
like a man with a burden on his mind. This is 
also characteristic of Curistiancy. Ht and 
CHRISTIANCY resemble each other, except that 
the former has three or four more inches in 
length of spine. Both have round shoulders 
and faded gray eyes. They trim their whiskers 
alike, and are given to clasping their hands be 
hind them. HIvu is pathetic; CHrisTiancy is 
judicial... Ht is a dreamer; CHRisTIANcy is a 
student. HI. is brilliant in debate; Curis- 
TIANCY writes every thing he speaks, and reads 
a five-minute argument from manuseript.”’ 

—It is said in London newspaper circles that 
Mr. DELANE, owing to failing health, will soon 
retire from the editorship of the Times, and that 
Mr. Henry G. Cacorart, the present head of 
the Railway Department in the Board of Trade, 
will be his successor. The vigilant, far-sighted, 
inspiring, and controlling power will, of course, 
remain with the proprietor, Mr. Jonn WaLTer. 

—Mr. Joun B. TREVOR, a wealthy banker of 
this city, has endowed a new professorship of 
Latin in Rochester, which has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Henry F. Burton, who was 
graduated from Michigan University in 1872. 
This will enable him to assume part of President 
ANDERSON’sS duties, whose overwork brought 
on his recent illness. 

— Mr. ARCHIBALD ForRBES, the war correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News, whose descrip- 
tions of the late battles have been so graphic 
and brilliant, is paid a retaining fee of $5000 a 
year by that paper whether there is war or not, 
a liberal allowance in each campaign, and carte 
blanche in the matter of expenses. 

—Mr. LayarD, the English ambassador at 
Constantinople, and Mrs. Layaxkp, dined with 
the Sultan a few days since. This is said to be 
the first time that a Sultan has sat down to din- 
ner at his own table with a European lady. 

—A son of the late Jonn Y. Mason, formerly 
minister to France, is a captain in the French 
army. At thirteen he was sent with dispatch- 
es from Louis NaPOLEON’s government to the 
Southern Confederacy, and served on General 
HamptTon’s staff in the war. 

—Madame Tuiers, before her husband's body 
was soldered down in a Jeaden coffin, cut off 1 
lock of hair, entwined it with a lock of her ov n, 
and made a bracelet of it. M. Turers died on 
the little iron bedstead, scarcely larger than a 
child's, which he had used for fifty years. He 
took it with him on his tour through Europe in 
1870. 

—JosHvua Montcomery Sears, who is pleas- 
antly alluded to in Boston as the richest young 
man in America, was married on the 18th ult. to 
Miss CnoareE, a niece of Mr. Josern H. Cuoarte, 
one of our most able lawyers. Professor Lona 
FELLOW, GeorGE Bancrort, President Porter 
of Yale, and a large representation of the brains 
and bullion of Boston were present. His wed- 
ding present to his wife was a residence that 
cost $110,000. 

—The librarians of Great Britain are about to 
have a conference, under the presidency of Mr. 
Winter Jones, of the British Museum. 

—Mr. SPURGEON has made another hit. Ina 
recent sermon—said to have been very racy— 
against the practice of confession which has 
crept into the very “‘ high’’ Episcopal churches, 
he said that he had searched every page of the 
Bible and could only find one instance of it. 
That was Jupas IscarioT; but then, added Mr. 
SPURGEON, “ you will remember that he imme- 
diately went and hanged himself!’ 

—A few weeks ago the people of Gloucester, 
England, erected a memorial to Bishop Hooper, 
who was burned there in 1554 rather than recant 
his opinions. He was an oddity. When he came 
to be consecrated by Archbishop CRANMER and 
Bishop RIp.ey, he refused to wear a canonical 
habit, and it was not until these ceremonies 
were dispensed with by the king’s anthority 
that he was consecrated in 1550. Curiously 
enough, in a London paper published August 
25 this advertisement appears: ‘‘ For disposal— 
the remnant of the stake to which Bishop Hoop- 
ER was confined at his martyrdom, and dug up 
some years since on the spot in St. Mary’s 
Square. For particulars apply,”’ etc. 

—The editor of the Cynthiana (Kentucky) 
Democrat exhibits with pride a quilt of worsted 
patchwork made by himself when fourteen years 
old. It contains 12,000 pieces, and has taken 
four premiums at fairs, beating a total of about 
one hundred ladies. Such a quilt should cover 
a multitude of—editorials. 

—The Rev. GeorGe MiLirrR, who has been 
preaching in Brooklyn, has had a most extraor- 
dinary career. He is a German, who, having 
graduated at Halle, went to England in 1829, at 
the age of twenty-four, and in 1830 became pas- 
tor of a small independent chapel at Teign- 
mouth. He soon refused to receive any salary, 
believing that God would provide for all finan- 
cial necessities in direct answer to prayer. At 
Bristol, in 1852, hé carried out this theory, re- 
ceiving only voluntary contributions, and at the 
close of 1853 he had four schools under his con- 
trol. In 1886 he hired a house for an orphanage, 
and by June, 1837, $5000 had been contributed. 
In 1845, the number of orphans having largely 
increased, he began to pray for $50,000, and by 
January, 1847, he had $46,000, in addition to 
what was necessary for current expenses, while 
in 1850 his annual receipts reached $40,000, ail 
without solicitation, and, as Mr. MiLuer be- 
lieves and avers, in answer to prayer. In the 
year ending May, 1870, he received $189,375, with 
which 189 missionaries and 122 schools were 
supported or assisted, 2261 orphans maintained, 
and 47,413 Bibles distributed. From October, 
1830, to May, 1874, he received in all $3,085,000, 
by means of which 38,000 children were taught, 
467,000 Bibles distributed, 50,000,000 tracts cir- 
culated, 4408 orphans and 190 missionaries sup- 
ported. 
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PLAITED FRINGE FOR COVERLETS. 


Plaited Fringe for Coverlets. 

Tus fringe is suitable for trimming 
coverlets like those shown by Figs. 1-3, 
page 580, of Bazar No. 37, Vol. X. To 
make the fringe draw out four double 
threads below the embroidery, !etting three 
squares of the 
canvas stand, 
* work on 
the next four 
double threads 
of the materi- 
al with pale 
blue cotton 
three button- 
hole stitches, 
catch the next 
four double 
threads four 
times with 
the working 
thread, and 
repeat from 
*. Abovethe 
button - hole 
stitches work 
with light blue 
cotton diago- 
nal point 
Russe stitches 
over two dou- 
ble threads in 
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Sreirep Fame AND 
CasuMere Dress. 
Front.—[{For Back, see Fig. 2, Page 645.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 4-11. 


height as shown by the 
illustration. Draw out 
the remaining crosswise 
threads, and for the Ist 
round plait always four 
thread strands as seen 
in the illustration, sepa- 
rate them, plait them 
again in transposed or- 
der, and tie them in 
knots. The  plaited 
squares are run several 
times with threads of 
blue cotton. 


Silk and Lace 
Dinner Dress. 

Tms dress of 
mulberry silk con- 
sists of a trained 
skirt and _ polo- 
naise. The skirt 
is trimmed with 
gathered ruffles of 
the material, and 







Figs. 1 and 2.—Watkine Coat ror Girt From 
the polonaise is 7 To 9 Years oLp.—Back anv Front. 
trimmed with For pattern and description see Supplement, 
white lace headed No. VIIL., Figs. 31-87. 

with mulberry 

faille ribbon pleated at regular intervals, and fastened with buttons. 
Bows of similar ribbon trim the dress as shown by the illustration. 
The front of this dress was ‘shown on page 637 of Bazar No. 40, Vol. X. 


Insertion for Children’s Aprons, etc.—White Embroidery. 
Wonk this insertior on Swiss muslin, batiste, or linen in satin and 
overcast stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 


Plaited Fringe for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 

Tums fringe is. plaited with blue and white Shetland wool. Work 
first a row of chain stitches of the requisite length with a double thread, 
and always to the next 2 st. (stitch) fasten two strands each thirteen 
inches and three-quarters long and six threads thick, laid double, and 
then pass over 1 st. Having fastened. all the strands, begin the plait- 
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INSERTION FOR CHILDREN’s Aprons, ETC.—WHITE 





EMBROIDERY, 


Fig. 1.—Emsromwrrep Woop-BaskEt. 


[See Fig. 2. 





PLarreD Frince ror Dresses, Wrap- 
PINGS, ETC. 


ing, observing the illustration, as follows: 
1st round.— > Lay the 3d of the next four 
ends of two strands over the 2d end and 
under the Ist end, and then lay the 4th end 
under the 2d, over the Ist, and then under 
the 8d end, and repeat always from . 
2d to 5th rounds.—Like the preceding 
round, but the 
plaiting should 
come trans- 
posed as seen 
in the illustra- 
tion. At the 
end of the 5th 
round fasten 
together the 
last two of the 
next four ends 



















which were 
used in the pre- 
ceding round 


with the first 
two of the fol- 
lowing four 
ends, and tie 
them to form a 
tassel as shown 
by the illustra. 
tion. Between 
\ every two of 

these tassels 





Sirk anp Lace Dryner Dress. 


fasten a thread strand 
of the same length and 
thickness on the plait- 
ing of the preceding 
round, and tie it like- 
wise. The ends of the 
fringe are clipped even, 


Embroidered Wood- 
Basket, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tus wood-basket is 
made of wicker - work 
and wooden rods, and is 
furnished with 
cane handles 
wound with split 
cane rods. It is 
twenty-four inches 
high and twenty 
inches wide in 
front. The trim- 
ming consists of 
embroidered — bor- 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Watkine Coat ror Girt rrom ders worked on 

5 to 7 Years oLp.—Front anD Back. damask with a ré- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, séda ground inter- 
No. IX., Figs, 38-44. woven with brown 
worsted threads, 
and is edged with fringe. Fig. 2 shows a section of the border. The 
outlines of the design figures are worked in satin stitch as shown by 
the illustration. For the edge of the flowers use red or blue split fill- 
ing silk in three shades, and work the inner small leaflets with the same 
colors. The veins are defined with point Russe stitches of maize 
silk. For the edge of the leaves use green shaded silk and for the 
veins maroon silk. The stems are worked with dark olive green silk 
in satin stitch, and the buds are worked to correspond with the flowers. 
In the narrew strips which border the middle of the design work the 
leaves with blue, pink, maize, and green silk, and the stems with olive 
green silk in satin stitch, and define the veins with half-polka stitches 
of maroon silk, Edge these strips with a thread of black filling silk 
fastened with overcast stitches of golden yellow silk, as shown by 
Fig. 2. The color of the foundation may be varied, of course, to match 
the furniture of the room. 
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seats Fae 1 se. (single ee on each 
edge st. 2d round.—> For one scallop work 4 
ch. (chain stitch), take up 1 st. each from the 3d, 
2d, and Ist of these 4 ch., and work off all the 
st. on the needle together, 1 se. on the upper 
veins of the fourth following st. in the preceding 
round, and repeat from >. 3d round (with 
white worsted).— * 1 sc, on the st. in the round 
before the last on which the next se. in the pre- 
ceding round was worked, catching the latter at 
the same time, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 


Afghan st. foundation, as fol- 
lows: Always 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the vertical vein of each st. 
in the second pr. of the Afghan 
st. from the edge, but in doing 
this insert the needle from left 
to right into the vein, so that 
the wrong side of the sl. comes 
uppermost. Next work the 
three-leaved figures connected 
with these slip stitches in point 
Russe embroidery at intervals 
of always 10 st., which com- 
pletes the border. The 
edge of the bodice, the 
armholes, belt pieces (both 
sides and one end of the 
latter), and the apron trim- 
ming on the front of the 
skirt are trimmed with a 
similar border, as shown 
by Fig. 1, omitting the 4th 
and 5th rounds of the bor- 
der on the bottom. It 
aA dA must also be observed that 

aw the se. of the 1st round in 
the apron trimming should 
be worked on the vertical 
veins of the Afghan st. as 
shown by the illustration. 
Fasten the belt pieces, 
which are closed in the 
back, under the arms at 
the bottom of the waist, 
and furnish them with a 
button and loop for clos- 
ing. Through the round 
on the bottom of the waist 
in the back run a cord of 
Cap or Stirr Gauze Pink worsted, which is tied 
underneath the belt in ad- 
justing the dress 


Smoking-Cap.—Greek Gold Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tas smoking-cap is made of brown vel 
vet, and is lined with brown leather. Cut 
for the crown of velvet and leather one 
round piece seven inches and a quarter in 
size, and for the rim one piece three inch- 
es and a quarter wide and twenty-two inch 
es and seven-eighths long. For the em- 
Fig. 2.—Crocnet aANp Point broidery on the rim transfer the design 


Russe Dress witn Bopice Fig. 2 to the material, stretch the latter in 













































Crochet and Point 
Russe Dress with Bod- 
ice for Girl from 1 to 3 

Years old.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuts dress is worked with 
pink zephyr worsted in Af- 
ghan stitch, and is trimmed 
with a border, which is edged 
with scallops, and is worked 
partly on the Afghan stitch 
foundation. Fig. 19, Supple- 
ment, gives one-half of the 
pattern for the dress. The 
skirt and bodice are 
worked in connection 
to the armholes, and 
from there on the work 
is done in four separate 
parts. First cat the 
pattern of gauze or pa- 
per, lay the pleats indi- 
cated for the narrowing, 
and then begin 
on the under edge 
with a foundation 
of the requisite 
length (240 stitch- 
es in the origi- 
nal), and work in 
Afghan stitch, 
This stitch is com- 
posed of pr. (pat- 
tern row), count- 
ing two rounds 
each, one round 
going forward, in 
which the st. (stitch) are taken up, and one round 
going back, in which they are cast off. In doing 
this narrow or widen according to the pattern. 
The manner of narrowing and widening has been 
described fully for the dress on page 613 of Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. X. Having arrived at the slit in the 
back which separates the skirt and waist, al- 
ways alternately fasten together 2 or 3 st. there, 
so that pleats are formed at the top of the skirt, 
and the number of st. required for the backs of 
the waist is obtained. Work the backs and 
fronts in connection to the armholes, and from 
there on work each back and front separately, in 
the last round joining the st. of the correspond- 
ing back and front. Next crochet the belt 
pieces, each on a foundation of 17 st., 4 pr. wide. 







Fig. 2.—Borper or Smoxine-Cap, Fic. 1 


next scallop in the preceding round, 4 
ch., and repeat from *. 4th and 5th 
rounds.—Like the preceding two rounds, 
but the scallops should come transposed. 
Above this row of scallops work a slip 


T oe Tal a > . ‘ y e ° . 
Net, Lace, axp Rippon Car. stitch row with white worsted on the 


AND A SCARF. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet anv Port 
Russe Dress with Bopice For 





i » side edges s aktrt accordin: , Gree rrom 1 To 3 Years OLp. ’ : ror Girt From 1 to 3 Years the frame, and for the straight lines of the 
Join the side edges of the skirt according to the tents Jee Fig. 2 Fig. 1.—Smoxine-Car win Greek Goup cBac,—{See Fig. 1. design sew on:gold:and silver cord. for the 
corresponding figures, and for the border on the Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] ste eky.—{See Fig. 2.] OLD. ACK. ee Kl ] ree RE okt cont and Geode 
bottom work as follows: Ist round (with pink For pattern see Supplement, No. ee a ae For pattern see —— nt, SOTSS ES EAS DOG GOAC Cord, SNC TOF tN 

IV., Fig. 19, For design see Supplement, No, V., Fig. 20. No. IV., Fig vines and stems silver cord. The flowers 
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Fig. 1.—Faute anp Limousine Fig. 2.—Bouretre anp Fartie Dress.—FRronr. Fig. 1.—KNiIckERBOCKER Dress. Fig. 2.—Srrivep Faire anp Casumere Dress.—Backx. 
Dress. {For Back, see Illustration on Page 653. ] For description see Supplement. [For Front, see Illustration on Page 644. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 4-11. 
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are defined with gold and silver spangles ; to sew 
these on pass a needle with yellow silk through 
the velvet from the wrong to the right side, take 
up a gold spangle, lay a gold thread across the 
latter, and overcast it with a stitch of yellow silk, 
passing the needle through the same spangle and 
the velvet to the wrong side. In the course of 
the work the spangles are fastened by carrying 
on the gold thread. For the crown of the cap 
transfer the design, Fig. 20, Supplement, to the 
material, and work the embroidery to match the 
rm. 





OH, NORA! NORA! 
On, Nora! Nora! have you forgotten 
The fond confession that you made to me, 
When round us fluttered the white bog cotton, 
And o’er us waved the wild arbutus-tree ? 
Like heaven's own azure glancing through the bowers, 
No sooner were your blue eyes sought than flown ; 
Till, white and fluttering as the cotton flowers, 
Your tender hand it slipped into my own. 


Oh, Nora! Nora! do you remember 
The faithful promise that you made to me 
The night we parted, in black December, 
Beneath the tempest-tossed arbutus-tree ?— 
When, faster than the drops from heaven flowing, 
Your heavy tears they showered with ceaseless start, 
And, wilder than the storm-wind round us blowing, 
Your bitter sobs they smote upon my heart ? 


Oh, Nora! Nora! for your love only 
I left my father and mother dear: 
Within the church-yard they’re lying lonely ; 
"Tis from their tombstone I have travelled here. 
Their only son, you sent me o’er the billuw: 
Ochone! though, kneeling, they implored me stay ; 
They sickened, with no child to soothe their pillow ; 
They died: are you as dead to me as they? 


Oh, Nora! must, then, the love I bore you 
Seven lonesome summers of longing trust 
Turn, like the fortune I've gathered for yen, 
Like treacherous fairy treasure, into dust ? 
. o « . *. + . 
But, Nora, bawn asthore, your proud lips quiver ; 
Into your scornful eyes the tears they start ; 
Your rebel hand returns to mine forever ; 
Yes, Nora! Nora! never more we'll part. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
DELICATE CRITICISM. 








A CHARACTERISTIC group, consisting of several 
important members of society, was assembled 
round the tea-board of the hospitable Charlotte 
Caddie, Spinster. 

Miss Caddie’s papa had been a merchant in tea- 
boards, trinket-chests, card-trays, screens, and the 
other things supposed to be imported from that in- 
teresting land Japan, inclusive of the fascinating- 
featured dolls ; and the merchant bequeathed the 
wealth, realized after some years at it, to his daugh- 
ter, asomewhat gaunt personage of sharp features 
and keen little eyes that bespoke business tact. 

The gaunt but grateful Lottie’s residence was 
her own property. That residence was very com- 
fortably furnished; there was a large chest full 
of linen, not yet marked, and a basket full of sil- 
ver, not yet engraved, at least it was hinted so, 
indirectly, now and then. 

Miss Caddie made herself very agreeable. All 
the sweets of every where seemed massed in that 
bony frame. Miss Caddie was intensely sensible, 
would talk of science or philosophy, of religion, 
needle-work, or cooking, and was altogether an 
eminently practical person, a small eater, a sweet 
vocalist, and an utter stranger to the headache. 

Seated next to Miss Caddie was her bosom- 
friend, Kitty Ticklewich, Spinster. 

Miss Ticklewich, some years older than her 
friend, presented a more playful surface to society, 
and assumed a juvenile and artless winsomeness, 
seeking to woo prepossession by the guileless vi- 
vacity of her manner. Miss Ticklewich appeared 
in black or dark green silk, in consequence of 
having sand-colored hair. The papa of Miss Kit- 
ty Ticklewich was a saddle-maker, a gentleman 
of the jocular school, with slightly horsy tenden- 
cies. He used to tell his friends he knew he was 
not a gentleman, but he felt very contented as he 
was : a sentiment so aptly expressing his charac- 
ter and principles it can not be improved upon. 
It was known the saddle-maker was very well off, 
and that Mistress Kitty was provided for; but 
somehow the young lady had so caught the hue 
and flavor of the useful commodity in which the 
saddler principally dealt, that she was still Miss 
Ticklewich, and promised sotoremain. And there 
was great sympathy between these bosom-friends. 

Upon the other side of Miss Caddie was another 
bosom-friend, and the bosom-friend of these two. 
This was Merino Bobbin, Spinster. 

Miss Bobbin, albeit some decades in advance of 
the other two so far as age was concerned, plead- 
ed an ignorance of the ways of the world the oth- 
ers did not pretend to. Each progressive year 
saw Miss Bobbin more simply unconscious and 
more eager to be taught; there was a confiding 
dependence upon stronger ones, a plaintive lean- 
ing toward the robust and valiant. “Oh, that I 
had some one to protect me!” was her constant 
thought, and at times, in spite of all her efforts 
to conceal it, it was fi by her emotion into 
half-timid utterance, although what she wished 


to be from never became plainly appar- 
ent. Miss Bobbin’s papa had been a linen-draper, 
and at that gentle trade he had contrived to amass a 


fortune, a large fortune as competition-times went, 
a cheaper man having had the impudence to open 
under his very nose. Bobbin did not like it, for 
the establishment had been noted half a century 
for fourpenny calico; and for an upstart to ticket 
the same thing 2d. so shocked the head of the 
firm that he never rallied, but passed quietly from 
the counter and the world at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; the British tradesman being constituted 








by nature to bear so much and no more. Mr. 
Bobbin wae a self-made man; for, as he said, he 
made the business and the business made him; 
and after this self-made man had become a ghost, 
all the discolored mourning upon the premises 
was—in accordance with his directions—unearth- 
ed to do him honor; while, also in accordance, 
the best curtains were sent to the cleaners, and 
put back into stock, the money being of more serv- 
ice to Merino, whose unsophisticated, ingenuous 
nature would be so easily imposed upon. 

Miss Bobbin’s mamma sat beside her: Miss Bob- 
bin seldom went out to tea unaccompanied by her 
mamma, for one never knew who might call, 
and her dear girl was so unprotected! Mrs. Bob- 
bin was a lady of ample dimensions; when the 
spirit of wit was upon Mr. Bobbin he had been 
wont to call her “double-width.” Nobody knew 
what he meant. Nobody ever did know what he 
meant in those witty seasons; but Mr. Bobbin 
did not stop for this. He cracked his jokes and 
enjoyed them, and there was an end of it. Mrs. 
Bobbin dressed in cherry satin, in fact was un- 
speakably dressy; Miss Bobbin cultivated a more 
simple style of costume, something @ la Watteau, 
and a combination of the shepherdess and mer- 
maiden. 

With Mrs. and Miss Bobbin had come their 
friend Mrs. Lurch, of Lurch’s Tonic Ale Brew- 
ery, a rather severe person, disposed to be critical, 
and sensitive upon parochial matters. Mrs. Lurch 
kept her brougham, and this gives one the right 
to be a little stringent; they had all three come in 
the brougham, while the rest of Miss Caddie’s 
guests had to face Brighton’s dusty streets. But 
Mrs. Lurch’s weak point was undoubtedly her cap ; 
this was brought, sacredly secured in a box, by 
messenger earlier in the afternoon, addressed, 
“Mrs. Lurch, kind care of Miss Caddie; Please 
don’t shake; Glass with care; Keep dry; This 
side up.” Mrs. Lurch’s cap was an institution. 
But one milliner in Europe could construct it—a 
court milliner Mrs. Lurch described ; but this had 
effect only in so far that the artiste dwelt in a quiet 
court, not a stone’s-throw from St. Paul’s church- 
yard. However, by whomsoever and wherever, 
it was daringly successful, was piquant, was co- 
quettish, yet with all was matronly and becoming. 

Next to Mrs. Lurch was seated Mrs. Ebenezer 
Wriggle, wife of the great fish-sauce man, pickle 
merchant, and ketchup manufacturer, to the roy- 
al family. Mrs. Wriggle was a little lady, rath- 
er sour-looking, and given to sharp sayings, in- 
cisive and not complimentary ; and, inasmuch as 
Mr. Wriggle was an extremely disagreeable man, 
it could not but happen that his lady should dis- 
play a slight acerbity, always being among the 
pickles. 

Mrs. Josiah Bubb, the lady to her left, was the 
wife of a silk mercer—a very different thing, 
Mrs. Bubb was careful to point out, from your 
mere ordinary draper. The shop was an estab- 
lishment, the assistants, young gentlemen—not 
young men; it was a Saturday-closing establish- 
ment; it accommodated ladies with unlimited 
credit; it procured articles not in stock through 
their agent in the city; it possessed show-rooms 
replete with every Parisian novelty; it was emi- 
nently audacious at excessive charges; and Mrs. 
Bubb carried her head very high, and thought 
very low of the Bobbins’ common, ready-money 
customers. 

Now these ladies had assembled in parliament 
for the one serious question of debating Westley 
Garland, that famous cleric having quite recently 
been the subject of wide criticism. First, he had 
the credit of saving Lady Guilmere’s life; at all 
events at a consultation-final at which her lady- 
ship’s life had been despaired of, this Minister 
had stepped in, had desired to see her ladyship, 
had passed some time by her bedside, and had 
gone down stairs giving a few simple directions, 
and then had left as gravely and quietly as he 
had entered; but her ladyship revived, and was 
in a fair way of recovery. Next the seraph-like 
young curate had vanished, and in his place an 
accomplished reader and preacher was engaged 
by the discriminating Minister. This was the 
Rev. Robert Evelyn of Torquay, and the approval 
of the congregation confirmed the wisdom of the 
choice. And lastly, the Rev. Mr. Garland had 
published a new book, and, like every work from 
his pen, it had been caught up with avidity, not- 
withstanding that it was a work of but very few 
pages, and thus expensive. 

“J call it taking advantage, you know,” cried 
Miss Ticklewich, wiping her greasy fingers unseen 
upon Miss Caddie’s best table-cloth, “ charging 
seven-and-six for a book of not fifty pages; true, 
I suppose the binding to be perfection, like all 
Mr. Garland’s bindings, but it does seem to be 
too much !” 

“ Perhaps it is for a charity, my love ?” timidly 
proposed Miss Bobbin, shrinking petal within 
petal after the suggestion. 

“ And perhaps it isn’t, or else why should he 
publish with the announcement, ‘To be had only 
of the author ?’” 

“One of his eccentric ideas; I suppose you 
know he is full of eccentricity ?” 

“Well, my dear, we must certainly read the 
book, for it will never do to say we have not 
read it when its discussion is in every body’s 
mouth.” 

“T have read it,” said Mrs. Ebenezer Wriggle, 
with sepulchral effect, and the spinsters’ heads 
craned while they asked, in a breath, 

“Yes? And what is it?” 

“Foolery, my dears, downright foolery!” And 
satisfied with this caustic review of a new work 
beyond her sphere altogether, the vindictive pic- 
kle-lady became silent. The spinsters looked at 
one another, and took a nibble at the tea-cake, 
then the lady of the brougham spoke loftily be- 
fore the respectful silence of her compeers : 

“], too, have read this work, but awaited dear 
Mrs. Wriggle’s opinion before I volunteered my 
own; and I can quite understand our friend, wor- 
shiping as she does at so different a church, 








forming a harsh opinion of this publication, which 
seems to have caused so much sensation. And I 
make all allowance for her warmth of feeling, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Lurch, being an office- 
bearer in the church, has taken one dozen copies—” 

“Four pounds ten!” murmured Miss Caddie, 
under her breath, 

“Tt is so charming to be in a position to lend,” 
lisped Miss Ticklewich. 

“ And having made that allowance,” continued 
Mrs. Lurch, proudly, “ and having given the com- 
position my close and unsectarian attention—in- 
deed I may say having devoted an hour to it that 
perhaps should have been bestowed upon pur 
Doreas or Mothers’ meeting—I think, carefully 
and kindly and honestly speaking, with due ad- 
miration of Mr. Garland’s undoubted talent—” 

“Pass the muffin!” Thus the lady in cherry 
satin, at whom the speaker looked with annihila- 
ting effect, concluding her preamble, 

“Tn spite, I say, of the writer’s acknowledged 
ability and that hold upon public attention he is 
well known to possess, I think it behooves me in 
this instance to admit the truth, and to affirm in 
all candor that the book strikes me as being ar- 
tificial, affected, florid, tricky, and as presenting a 
distorted view of history. I was shocked by a 
vein of cynicism which I consider unbecoming 
when written by a member of a Christian 
church—” 

“Hear! hear!” From Mrs. Wriggle, rapping 
with the handle of her knife upon the tray. 

“And I think the inir duction of actresses 
and people of that class should be particularly 
avoided by the conscientious minister of religion, 
who must know there is the possibility of it go- 
ing into families where the young and impression- 
able are but too ready to yield to such pernicious 
influence.” 

Here Miss Bobbin, who was forty if a day, cov- 
ered her features with her pocket-handkerchief. 

“A little more sugar in your tea?” said Miss 
Caddie, endearingly. 

“Thank you, I will,” replied Mrs. Lurch, for it 
was Lottie’s invariable custom to commence with 
the smallest lump to be found. 

“Did I understand you, dear Mrs. Lurch, this 
book is historical ?” inquired Mrs. Bubb, who, as 
she was going out to tea on the following evening, 
wished to acquire some little knowledge of the 
theme. 

“ Partially so, ma’am; Mr. Lurch tells me, and 
he had it from the Rev. Mr. Webb, that the cir- 
cumstances, although never before published, are 
historically correct.” 

“Ts it written in the style of the late Mr. 
James, ma’am? We have the whole of his 
works.” 

“ Not in the least, Mrs. Bubb !” 

“Of Mr. Ainsworth, perhaps ?” 

“No, ma’am ; in a style peculiar to Mr. Garland 
alone, and a style that is too poetic for my com- 
monplace understanding. But my husband alto- 
gether controverts my judgment by saying the 
book is the most beautiful composition he has 
ever read.” 

“T should not call Mr. Lurch a competent crit- 
ic!” volunteered Mrs. Wriggle, snappishly. 

“And pray, ma’am, why not? But perhaps 
you would place Mr. Wriggle first as a literary 
authority ?” 

“Well, I think neither on ’em shine at that 
sort of thing. But Ebenezer, ma’am, has been 
deacon of the Congregational for twenty years, 
and under five ministers, three on ’em young men 
fresh from college, but clever preachers and com- 
posers, the other two, gentlemen of experience 
from larger parishes than ours. In that time, 
Ebenezer, ma’am, has acquired considerable in- 
sight into genius, and extensive acquaintance 
with ability, and he says there ain’t neither one 
nor t’other in this conception of your puffed-up 
preacher! For my part, I’ve no patience with 
the man, a-going poking about even into houses 
where our Mr. Jones has lent books and is doing 
a little good.” 

“Well, as for that,” put in Miss Ticklewich, 
who also attended at the tabernacle presided over 
by the Rev. Jacob Jones, “ he goes into the houses 
where the Ritualists seem to have absolute con- 
trol; it doesn’t much matter what or where, he 
is always welcomed.” 

“Oh, dear me!” hissed Mrs. Wriggle, while 
Miss Merino covered her features again, “a little 
sweetness, I fancy; so you are joining the band 
of foolish virgins! Take care, my child, take 
care! Set not your heart upon this Adonis of 
the ways of Belial. Bah!” 

“Our Kitty’s fancy is but temporarily alien- 
ated,” remarked Miss Caddie. “When we get 
Christopher Cricket settled at the High Road 
Church, we shall see what we shall see!” and the 
speaker playfully fidgeted the angle of a lump 
of sugar with the tongs, wickedly piercing the 
blushing Kitty with her keen little eyes. 

The remark was in allusion to the selection of 
Dr. Christopher Cricket for the pulpit of the 
church named, which had fallen upon hard times, 
having been many months without an appoint- 
ed minister. The people were hard to please, 
and the deacons made a point of always disagree- 
ing one with another; hence; although men of 
every shade of thought and degree of excellence 
had been invited to occupy the pulpit for a day, 
upon the beautiful system of trial-preaching, they 
had not before this unanimously decided upon a 
divine. Their choice had now fallen upon a 
somewhat elderly yet withal gifted man, who, for 
the advantages to be derived from residence upon 
this coast, consented to accept the long-vacated 
pulpit, and in his heart of hearts designed doing 
the utmost possible good consistent with the prin- 
ciples of dissent. This gentleman, it may be fur- 
ther remarked, was unmarried, was moneyed, and 
was possessed of exceedingly pleasant manners ; 
true he was plain of feature and not striking as 
a preacher, but then these were minor items, It 
was known he thought deeply, and it was believed 
his heart was good, 








Thus, what with the doctor to come, and the 
clever curate who had come, the ladies of the 
combined denominations were at no loss for tea- 
table gossip. 

Few of the select little teas of Brighton were 
flavored with richer tid-bits of gossip and scandal 
than Miss Charlotte Caddie’s. Somehow she gath- 
ered and gleaned on the right hand and on the 
left, passing over no little scrap of news as un- 
worthy of notice, until she became a perfect en- 
cyclopedia of all that was past, passing, or to 
pass ; and was valued and esteemed accordingly. 
It was not the really good tea on the real Japan 
tea-board, or the irresistibly winning ways, with 
the perpetual simper upon the withered lips, 
which seemed to run down the glossy silk and 
present an endless smile; but it was to learn 
the exquisite morsels of human naughtiness for 
which this lady appeared to go about with a bas- 
ket; and “smallest contributions thankfully re- 
ceived.” 

Thus this bureau de scandale was honored and 
its directress well beloved: as Oracle, the words 
of her lips had weight, and it was with semi-offi- 
cial reserve she deigned to enlighten the votaries 
of her temple. Now upon this evening, Miss 
Ticklewich having asked, tenderly, “ Have you let 
your house, Lottie?” referring to a small and 
prettily furnished cottage-residence, the property 
of her friend, and which had been for some time 
in the house-agent’s hands; Miss Caddie had 
replied, “No!” rather sharply, and immediately 
looked straight at the strawberry knob of the tea- 
pot; they knew that the Oracle was thinking ; 
that if they did not speak the Oracle would; and 
there was a death-like silence. All eyes were 
bent upon that imposingly angular figure at the 
head of the table, and while each asked within 
herself, “ Who now, I wonder?” the lips were 
seen to move, the eyes were lifted from the straw- 
berry, and seemed to dwell with infinite pathos 
upon each face saddening before that melancholy 
gaze; and then, with hushed, impressive utter- 
ance, the wise one said: 

“T have been thinking, ladies, of the paucity 
of materials relative to this Mr. Garland’s past. 
Who the dickens is he? Where the dickens did 
he come from? Recommended, you will say, by 
the late Lord Guilmere, presented to the living 
by the late Earl Heronby. Both these men are 
dead, and that is not enough for me. Ladies, 
Brighton has been taken captive, and bereft of 
its senses by this disciple of polish, this criterion 
of culture, this hero in lawn—” 

“ Corded silk !” ventured Mrs. Bubb, half above 
a whisper; “ Bubb procured it.” 

“Madam, the fabric is immaterial!’ And 
with this reproachful corrective, uttered with 
plaintive sweetness, Miss Caddie resumed: “ It 
has struck me, ladies, as not a little singular that 
here we have, first, Mr. Garland, next Mr. Webb, 
and now Mr. Evelyn; and we know absolutely 
nothing of any of them: ladies, we ought to know 
more! Who can acquaint us with the anteced- 
ents of the Rev. Robert Evelyn? Who can ac- 
quaint us with the antecedents of the Rev. Spen- 
cer Webb? Who can acquaint us with the 
antecedents of the Rev. Westley Garland? I 
ask, who the dickens, who ?” 

“T can!” 

There in the doorway stood a tall, sardonic 
form, whose approach and low knock had been 
unheard for the gabble. He wore the most 
mocking cast of features either spinster had seen 
outside of dreams; he stooped a little, and held 
a hat by the palm of his hands; he had one long 
foot within the room, and he asked, with the lev- 
ity of an alligator, 

“ May I come in?” 

Miss Ticklewich emitted a stifled shriek. 

Miss Bobbin retreated behind the pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Miss Caddie bowed her classical profile until 
hidden by the urn. 

Then, with admirable presence of mind, Mrs. 
Lurch, Mrs. Bubb, and Mrs. Bobbin rose and de- 
manded the cause of the intrusion. 

“Tell us, Sir, before you enter this apartment, 
the reason of your unceremonious appearance. 
Are there no servants in the house, or are you so 
devoid of decency as not to understand that a 
chamber tenanted by ladies, and especially by 
young maiden ladies, is sacredly private, and ought 
never, under any circumstances, to be intruded 
upon ?” 

It was Mrs. Lurch who accepted the réle of 
spokeswoman at a moment’s notice, and by im- 
plied consent of the others. 

The stranger gave his long, thin leg a sinuous 
twist, similar to the serpentine figure rendered 
familiar by Mr. F. Vokes, and jerkily explained : 

“Called to see Miss Caddie—referred to her 
respecting a house I thought of hiring—servant 
very slow—knocked—didn’t hear—took liberty 
of opening door—smell of muffins too much for 
me—couldn’t speak—you were busy—ecclesias- 
tics—thought I'd answer—knowing something of 
’em. My card—allow me!” 

He was by the table at a stride, and had laid 
the card upon the spout of the urn under the very 
eyes of the startled hostess before she had recov- 
ered herself. The mere mention of the cottage 
worked wonders ; Miss Caddie looked at the card 
and read, Mr. Noel Barnard. 

“Do pray sit down!” said Miss Caddie, polite- 
ly, to her guests and to the strange gentleman. 
They did so, the gentleman sitting as near to the 
ladies who had been married as possible. 

“T am sure you will pardon the introduction 
of business into our pleasant midst; I dare say 
this gentleman will not detain us very long ?” and 
Miss Caddie looked appealingly from her friends 
to the possible tenant, 

Miss Bobbin gave a sudd , and there 
was great confusion. Nestling for protection close 
to her mother, she thought the gentleman had 
brought a large black dog in with him! No, he 
had not brought a large black dog in with him, 
and order was restored. Her bosom-friend, Kit- 
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ty Ticklewich, thinking it a ruse, waxed cross, 
and remarked spitefully to Miss Caddie, “‘ How 
nervous we are this evening! I think it’s the 
weather.” 

“ Won't detain you two minutes—want a house 
in Brighton to run down to occasionally—my busi- 
ness is in the City—looking round, struck me that 
little place of yours might suit; want doing up, 
improved by a few flowers. Muffin getting cold, 
pray don’t stop, I'll wait; muffin—roll—yeast 
dumplings—all those sort of things, detestable 
cold !” 

“ Quite a domestic man, I declare !” whispered 
Mrs. Bobbin to Mrs. Lurch, and nudging the sen- 
sitive Merino. 

“Thank you, Sir, we had finished ! 
fer you a cup of tea?” 

“You are kind—and I am grateful; but is 
there any green init? Never drink green—afraid 
of nervousness !” 

“T am sorry to say there is, Sir!” 

“Then I won’t have any, thank you ; let the girl 
take the tray away, and we’ll get to business.” 

Miss Caddie rang the bell, abashed by the 
stranger’s freedom. Upon the clearance being 
made, he drew up to the table, planted his elbows 
thereon, Australian fashion, and asked, 

“Now then, Miss Caddie, let’s see if this di- 
minutive villa is within the means of monthly 
payment by a poor person.” 

“T want two guineas a week for it, Sir.” 

“ And not dear either, upon my word—and of 
course you pay the taxes ?” 

“The taxes bring it up to— Well, yes, I 
agree to pay the taxes.” 

“ And very honorable, by the lord chancellor! 
Then we may consider it settled; I take it; and 
I do hope you'll run in and see me sometimes— 
old bachelor—very quiet—appreciative of such 
consideration. Beg pardon, a daddy-long-legs on 
your cap, ma’am!” This to Mrs. Lurch, who, 
turning very white, and unable or unwilling to re- 
move that fortress, sank back, gasping for deliv- 
erance from the reptile; but unfortunately the 
coterie was unanimous in its alarm at such long- 
legged things, and what the consequences would 
have been no honest chronicler dare relate, had 
not the strange gentleman taken a stride to the 
fire-place, caught the hearth-brush from its nail, 
and whisked off the annoying creature before the 
enraged lady of the brougham was aware of his 
design. 

“Nasty things, ain’t they?” To Mrs. Wriggle, 
sharply. 

“Some legs are too long for any body’s com- 
fort; they take parties where they ain’t wanted !” 
and the lady, violently annoyed, turned her chair 
round, sitting with her back to-the bold and offi- 
cious stranger. 

Timorous of an upset, and well aware that no 
lady present would hesitate to speak her mind 
should occasion offer, Miss Caddie softly rose, 
extended her hand to the gentleman, and said, “I 
think we understand each other.” 

The gentleman stood up, took the hand, and 
shook it warmly over the table, said, “I think we 
do!” and sat down again. 

The ladies looked at one another, contempla- 
ting the expediency of retiring, when, with an air 
of confidence, the gentleman said, 

“T heard our fair hostess asking important 
questions relative to the reference, personal se- 
curity, bankers, etc., of our accomplished friend, 
the famous Minister. Now, as I had the pleas- 
ure of being at college with that young man—or 
at least he was young then—I feel in a position 
of acquaintance with those particulars inquired 
for, or at least with certain of them. Mind, I 
press my information upon nobody; in fact I 
have already staid too long—”* 

“Oh no!” cried a chorus of seven. “Do tell 
us a little about dear Mr. Garland, whom we all 
admire and respect so very much !” 

“T thought you did! Well, what I have to 
tell is, that he is in every way worthy the ‘much 
admiration and respect’ you bestow upon him !” 

“ And is that all?” asked Miss Kitty Tickle- 
wich, sniffing like the scraggy war-horse reined 
in from a pursuit. 

“ Absolutely all, dear madam; while I was at 
Oxford with him, nothing was ever seen other 
than the most exacting must revere and admire.” 
A cloud flitted across the hard face; for a mo- 
ment Noel Barnard seemed human. 

“TI never knew any good thing come out of 
Oxford!” cried Mrs. Wriggle, viciously. 

“ How excessively unkind, since I but just now 
said I was there.” And the stranger looked 
killingly at the war-horse, a look which imparted 
an expression so legitimately diabolic, Miss Bob- 
bin wound her forty-year-old arm through that of 
Lottie Caddie, whispering, “ Isn’t he dreadful ?” 

“Hush, my sweet, how do we know that it is 
aot some Member of Parliament? I am sure he 
has the look of a statesman !” this aside in reply, 
adding, aloud, “Of course our friend excepted 
present company, Mr.—Mr. Barnard.” 

“Oh, ah, yes, how good of you—defend me 
thus continuously, and what a divine creature I 
shall think you, really!’ He put up his eye- 
glass, and looked at the Japanese maiden long 
and thoughtfully. Miss Caddie, overawed, tried 
to squeeze a tear; it would not come, and there 
was a painful silence; then the silvery voice of 
Mrs. Bubb broke the spell with, “‘ We have been 
discussing the merits of the new book—” 

“Garland’s Triumph of Seasons— got one in 
my pocket—capital thing!” 

All was eagerness, and “ May we have a glimpse 
at it?” “Do you mind our glancing at the first 
and last chapters?” ‘Can you tell us about it?” 
“Will you permit us to look at it?” “How 
thoughtful to have it with you!” “We are so 
indebted!” Midst of all which the gentleman was 
slowly feeling behind at his coat pocket; when 
they had done, he calmly remarked, 

“Sorry — find I’ve omitted putting it in my 

ket—nuisance too; what’s to be done? Step 
to the hotel and fetch it—” 


May I of- 





“Oh, pray don’t—we can get it at the library ;” 
from Mrs. Bobbin, who feared they would not 
look upon the pleasant countenance again. 

“None in the libraries, by special request of 
the author: wants people to buy ’em.” 

“Do you know it has struck me once or twice, 
this Mr. Garland is something of a miser/” a 
speculation hazarded by Miss Caddie, who had 
tried every thing else. “ Look at the money he 
must be making, what with his church, his books, 
and the lectures! Oh, he is saving, depend 
on’t !” 

And the idea seemed to rivet the attention of 
the visitor, who, with elbows still on the table, 
placed his thumbs side by side thoughtfully, look- 
ing down absorbed by some close calculation 
while apparently following the mazy pattern of 
the table-cloth. 

“You may be sure he wouldn’t work as he 
does if it wasn’t to realize money ; it isn’t all love 
of the work.” 

“Well, I think you’re right, my dear!” said 
silvery Mrs. Bubb; “you know, living opposite 
the bank, we have rather advantageous facility 
for discovering who keeps an account, and I do 
think, now you mention it, I Aave seen the Rev. 
Mr. Garland in and out more than is quite con- 
sistent with a minister of the church !” - 

“Oho! methinks I smell a rat! Do you smell 
a rat, Sir?” 

Asked by the amiable Mrs. Wriggle of the vis- 
itor; and he, still tracing the curl of that design- 
ing foliage, answered dryly, with a sniff, “I think 
I do, ma’am !” 

“Catch the Rev. Mr. Jones going into banks ; 
or Dr. Christopher Cricket—” 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am—” 

“Or Dr. Christopher Cricket, Sir, the conscien- 
tious Nonconformist minister who has accepted 
the pastorate of our leading church; would he 
set store by the dross which perisheth? Would 
he fritter away his time in and out o’ banks? I 
should like to see him! Dr. Cricket, Sir, is a 
Christian—” 

“ A Christian cricket !” put in the visitor, pleas- 
antly; whereat the lady fumed, excited and scan- 
dalized by the levity this person betrayed. 

“ Well, my dear,” now ventured the just daugh- 
ter of the jocular saddle-maker, “I can not for 
my part reconcile the amassing of money with 
the good Mr. Garland does in the town and neigh- 
borhood, ay, and beyond this county altogether, 
as is well known; not alone are his benefits be- 
stowed upon charities, but also upon individuals 
nobody hears about !” 

“ Hoity-toity! Here’s a champion! Why, 
don’t you see, my child, that this is all a blind?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wriggle, tossing her head virtu- 
ously. 

“T don’t think taking a new place in the coun- 
try looks very like penurious principles!” cried 
Mrs. Lurch. “Mr. Webb told Mr. Lurch that Mr, 
Garland had bought an old mansion hidden 
somewhere away in the downs, which nobody 
would ever pass and nobody could ever find, be- 
cause the place is haunted, or something.” 

“Ts it the old place they call the Moated 
Grange ?” 

“The same: it is at Hawkingdean, the most 
out-of-the-way village in the whole range of down- 
land valleys. Mr. Webb said that was why Mr. 
Garland had purchased it, that he might, when 
so inclined, be absent entirely from the noise and 
bustle of the town. Mr. Garland is not so strong 
as some people think, and sometimes, in his studi- 
ous moods, is very reserved and gloomy.” 

“This is really interesting,” muttered the vis- 
itor, intent on the pattern. 

“ What, Sir?” 

“The ingenuity with which the artist has con- 
trived to extricate this leaf from the labyrinth of 
foliage. Bat, beg pardon, you were saying some- 
thing about this new place of Garland’s, Is it 
far?” 

“Some few miles; nothing to see from this 
old house, save another old house, where a deep- 
er student than Mr. Garland even, lives—a hor- 
rid old bookworm; there is also the clergyman 
of the village, white-haired, and stupid with di- 
vinity and theology; so that our learned scholar 
will be in congenial society! That is, if the own- 
er of the Bishop’s House—Bishop Bonner having 
resided there—is disposed to be sociable, which 
is rather doubtful, for he is a queer stick.” 

After this effort Mrs. Lurch looked significant- 
ly round the room. It was all very well talking 
like a field lecturer, but darling Lottie really 
ought to bring out the sherry and biscuits; suffi- 
cient time had elapsed since tea, and they would 
soon be going. 

“T thought there was something in the wind,” 
said Miss Caddie, with a peculiarly knowing air, 
“when I first heard of this clever Mr. Evelyn 
coming. I shouldn’t be surprised if he and Mr. 
Webb do all the evening duties between ’em. I 
wonder how the guinea per quarter seat-holders 
will like that!” 

“A sermon of Mr. Garland’s,” cried Kitty 
Ticklewich, “is beautiful enough to subsist upon 
for a month.” 

“Miss Ticklewich, are you a respectable Non- 
conformist ?” asked Mrs. Wriggle, severely. “ Be- 
cause, if you are, as a communicant at our church, 
I think it scandalous you should maintain this 
prejudice in favor of our enemies.” 

“Mr. Garland is-the enemy of no one—not 
even of his greatest enemy.” 

The playful surface Miss Ticklewich present- 
ed to society, and the juvenile and artless win- 
someness she assumed, disarmed reprimand and 
disabled reproach. The sand-colored hair also 
was a non-conductor, and all the scathing shafts 
of indignant anger passed off her, as she said 
this, with her most killing look, like rain-drops 
off a duck’s back. 

Miss Caddie’s new tenant rose to go; and, tak- 
ing an affecting leave of his landlady, politely sa- 
luted the others, and departed. It was the sig- 
nal preceding a general uprising for a continuation 





of the debate, while going up stairs, upon the 
quality and presentment of Mr. Noel Barnard, 
opinion being divided; and for a private word 
from Miss Caddie, delivered as the bonne bouche 
of the evening. It was— 

“ Robert Evelyn has a beautiful daughter; her 
portrait hangs in the dining-room of Evelyn’s 
new house. As I passed last evening, I saw 
through a crevice of the Venetian blind, and Mr. 
Garland stood before that picture, alone, and 
with any thing but the expression a MINISTER 
should wear upon his countenance !” 

There was great crooning, and Mrs. Wriggle 
was heard to moan, “ Belial! Belial !” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


bE agree intelligence has been heard from 
the famous African explorer Henry M. 
Stanley, which will prove to be of great geo- 
graphical importance. After a long and dan- 
gerous journey, he has succeeded in identifying 
the river Lualaba with the Congo, and thus a 
vexed question in the river system of Africa is 
at last settled. In following the course of the 
Lualaba, Stanley reached a point two degrees 
north of the equator, so that he may be fairly 
said to have crossed Africa at the equator. Elev- 
en months were occupied in this exploration, 
nine of which were spent in a region hitherto 
utterly unknown. Incredible difficulties beset 
him on every side. He had to navigate a river 
full of dangerous cataracts, to face the terrors 
of famine, to fight constant battles with the hos- 
tile savages; and disease, desertion, and war re- 
duced the number of his followers to fifteen 
before his journey’s end. But the success and 
value of his magnificent achievements will make 
this wonderful explorer to stand unrivaled in 
African history. 





The original plan of the Elevated Railroad, 
which has been for some time running on Green- 
wich Street and Ninth Avenue, embraced a sim- 
ilar line on the east side of the city, but the 
construction of this has been delayed by legal 
proceedings contesting the constitutionality of 
the charter. The Court of Appeals has now 
rendered a decision in favor of the right of the 
company to build the east road. It is said that 
the requisite capital has been some time ago 
subscribed, and that the work of construction 
will be at once commenced. 





It is gratifying to note the very cordial recep- 
tion which has greeted President Hayes in his 
recent Southern visit—the first visit made by a 
President since the close of the civil war. No- 
where in the North did he receive such an en- 
thusiastic demonstration as was given to him on 
his arrival at Louisville, Kentucky. One of the 
most interesting features of the reception was a 
detachment of Confederate veterans acting as 
an escort to the President. Each of these old 
soldiers wore a white ribbon in his coat, and 
the horsemen who marshaled the battalion 
wore white sashes, emblematic of the peace 
which has come to heal the old feud between 
the North and the South. 





The fourth “international rifle match,” which 
took place at Creedmoor on the 13th and 14th 
of September, resulted in a decided victory on 
the American side. The weather was almost 
perfect, a threatened storm having fortunately 
jailed to put in an appearance. The heat of a 
midsummer’s day only made it less enjoyable 
for the spectators. The British and American 
“teams’’ consisted of eight selected riflemen of 
each side; the targets were placed at the usual 
distances of 800, 900, and 1000 yards, and each 
competitor had fifteen shots at each range on 
both days. On the first day the American team 
took the lead by twenty-six points, on the sec- 
ond day by sixty-six, making a total of ninety- 
two points during the contest. One of the num- 
ber, Mr. Bruce, made the remarkable score of 
219 in a possible 225, the largest official score 
ever recorded on any range. When it is remem- 
bered that Creedmoor is a new institution com- 
pared with its prototype, Wimbledon—that our 
riflemen have had little more than four years’ 
practice to match the skill of the best repre- 
sentatives of a school of many years standing— 
our country may justly be proud of the success 
which has been attained by what we paradoxical- 
ly call American arms in the hands of American 
men. It is reported that the British team intend 
to supply themselves immediately with Amer- 
ican breech-loading rifles, and so we may expect 
that a severer contest is in store for our sharp- 
shooters. 





One of the most illustrious passengers recent- 
ly carried by steamer to Europe was the young 
white whale which has been the object of such 
interest at the Coney Island Aquarium the past 
summer. He was taken from his tank, placed in 
a box with a soft bed of sea-weed, and removed 
to Hoboken. The box was hoisted on board 
the steamer, and placed on the forward deck. 
During the voyage the whale will have to live 
on the memory of past gormandizing, as there 
is no way of feeding him on board. He trav- 
els in state, being attended by several servants, 
whose only duty it is to see that he is kept 
moist. His destination, should he survive the 
voyage, is Southampton, where he will pass into 
the hands of Mr. Barnum, and will doubtless be 
transferred either to the Brighton or the West- 
minster Aquarium. 


China has at last admitted the telegraph into 
its dominions. The Hong-Kong Daily Press 
states that the first Chinese telegraph was re- 
cently erected in Tien-tsin “‘ without opposition 
by the people,” who, it is said, have had astrong 
antipathy to the poles and wires. The line is 
about six miles long, and is in charge of two 
college students. 





A new wall is now being built around the 
prison at Sing Sing, at a cost of $30,000. It is 
said that this wall will not only put a stop to 
the escape of prisoners, but will save the State 
the sum of $16,000 a year in salaries, 





The Japanese persimmon has lately been in- 
troduced into California, and promises to be a 
great acquisition to our choice fruits. It is of 
a bright yellow-orange or reddish color, and is 








apricot. The season is from October to Febru- 
ary or March. When dried it resembles the fig 
or date. There are about forty varieties in Ja- 


pan, differing in size, shape, color, and flavor. 





It i8 advisable to always notice the labels on 
bottles of medicine. The following incident 
will show that perfumery bottles had better be 
subject to the same inspection. A lady who is 
constantly racing against time was late for 
church one Sunday morning. As the bell ceased, 
she flew to a cabinet, scented her handkerchief 
profusely with what she presumed to be delicate 
perfume, and hurried off to service. In the 
midst of the prayers the handkerchief was need- 
ed and produced, when, to the surprise of the 
neighboring congregation, a strong odor of some 
medicament for application to the throat was 
wafted around. he bottles were similar in 
shape and style; hence the mistake. 





The celebrated pianist Dr. Hans von Biilow is 
reported to have said, “If I stop practice for 
one day, I notice it in my playing; if I stop two 
days, my friends notice it; if I stop three days, 
the public notices it.” 





Paris has the largest library in the world. It 
contains now about 3,000,000 volumes, 150,000 
manuscripts, 300,000 atlases and maps, 1,300,000 
engravings. 





The tramp nuisance has become a matter of 
80 much importance that it engaged the atten- 
tion of the Social Science Convention recently 
held at Saratoga. The subject was ably treated 
by Professor Wayland, of Yale College. He de- 
scribed the tramp as a “lazy, shiftless, saunter- 
ing or swaggering, ill-conditioned, irreclaimable, 
incorrigible, cowardly, utterly depraved savage.”’ 
He asserted that decided measures should be 
adopted for the suppression of this evil, and for 
that end that all able-bodied men found begging 
should be considered vagrants, and treated as 
such by the law. 

It was a very pertinent remark made by an 
attendant who was conducting a party over the 
Dead-letter Office. He said it was a pity the 
school-children of the land could not be per- 
mitted to look into the Dead-letter Office in a 
body, to impress upon them the necessity of al- 
ways directing letters in full to the name of the 
person addressed, the town, county, and State, and 
signing the writer’s name, with his address, in 
the inside, instead of ‘‘ Your affectionate Thom- 
as”’ or “Susan.” If this very useful suggestion 
could be tacked to the multiplication table, and 
drilled into the children with as much vigor, it 
would save a vast deal of annoyance and trouble 
in after-life. 





Various colleges and literary institutions 
through the country are opening their doors 
for the admission of young women. In the 
University of Pennsylvania the Board of Trust- 
ees has directed that the instruction given in 
the Department of Arts and the Towne Scientific 
School on certain subjects shall hereafter be 
given to pupils of both sexes. The subjects se- 
lected for such instruction for the present are 
General and Analytical Chemistiy, Physics (in- 
cluding mechanics, acoustics, light, heat, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism), History, and Modern 
History. It has also been decided by the trust- 
ees to admit, free of charge, to the studies des- 
ignated, any young woman who is prepared to 
undertake them, but unable to pay tuition fees. 





The hard times have had their influence upon 
Japan, and not long ago it was found necessary 
to reduce the appropriations which had been 
made to educational institutions established by 
the imperial government. The schools will 
be maintained, notwithstanding diminished re- 
sources, but the strictest economy will be exer- 
cised. 





Berthold Auerbach’s methods of composition 
are peculiar. He dictates to a short-hand writer, 
but never allows the first draft to go to press. 
He revises the original stenographic edition of 
his story, until finally it is often reduced one- 
half. The last copy is delivered to the printer 
in Auerbach’s own handwriting. 





It has generally been supposed that the Ship- 
ka Pass was almost impregnable; but an English 
correspondent who has been with the Russian 
army recently gives an account of the pass which 
conveys a very different impression as to its 
strength from that which has been generally 
prevalent. The pass is not a trench guarded on 
each side with walls of rock, but a ridge with 
valleys on each side. Unless strongly held, with 
widely extending arms of defense, the position 
is easy to be attacked, and very difficult to be 
held with any security. The special defect of 
the position consists in this, that the defenders 
can not search with their fire the lateral valleys 
and reverse slopes which hem it in. 


Boston recently indulged in a dog show, which 
proved a successful enterprise financially and 
otherwise. Perhaps one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties of the show was not a dog at all, but a fe- 
line wonder, whose maternal instincts led her to 
adopt strange substitutes for her own lost prog- 
eny, making a “‘happy family” thought worthy 
of exhibition to the public. It appears that a 
few weeks ago Pussy had given birth to a family 
of six kittens, five of whom, according to a time- 
honored custom, were ruthlessly taken from her 
and drowned. Dissatisfied with this method of 
disposing of her offspring, a few mornings aft- 
erward the cat surprised her owner by bringing 
to her box a young guinea-pig. But not entire- 
ly contented with the pig, she soon discovered 
a litter of Spitz pups, and when Mrs. Spitz was 
out of the way, she carried four of them to her 
private apartment, thus making her family com- 
plete in number. The mother of the puppies, 
however, regained three of them, but the cat 
was left in charge of the pig, dog, and kitten. 
This odd family afforded so much amusement at 
the dog show that Mrs. Puss received a special 
prize, consisting of a handsome silver vase-hold- 
er and glass vase, with the following inscription : 
“* Awarded to the ‘Happy Family’ at the Great 
National Dog Show, Music-Hall, Buston, Sep- 
tember 8, 1877.” 





“CAPTURE OF 


A 32-POUNDER.” | 
: . ; . ots 
{yo beautiful engraving of an admirable paint- 
ing by the popular artist Birket Foster will | 
be valued by our readers as a fine art picture 


well worthy of preservation. Armed with no oth 
er weapons than their little sand shovels and wood- 
en pails, a group of merry children have surprised 
and taken possession of a huge gun mounted on 
the sea-shore in a position to command the ap- 
proach to the coast in case of need. The picture 
is full of spirit and grace, and is an excellent 
specimen of the artist's style. Mr. Foster is well 
known as one of the best English water-color | 
and has also achieved marked distinction as an 
illustrator of fine books. 





WOMAN PEDICURES AND 
MANICUR IN PARI. 


T the bath-house in Paris near the church 
of La Madeleine, and which is called after 
that magnificent building, I told the female at- 
tendant that she might send the chiropodist, or, 
to use the French term, “ pedicure,” to me, as soon 
as I had had my bath and dr “ 
“Then madame will not hi r feet ‘done’ 
while she is still in the bath?” she queried. “It 
is more convenient. It is thus that all our ladies 
do in Paris.” 
“They must have different ideas of modesty 
from mine.” 


“Ah, la modestie—‘she’ is not infringed, la 


“CAPTURE OF A 


| modestie. Our pedicure is a good, brave woman, 


knowing well her trade. A sheet thrown over 
the bath-tub, and with our brave pedicure in the 
room, the modesty of madame will suffer little.” 

So said, so done. The brave pedicure su: 
ed her reputation for goodness by her looks when 


she appeared, and strapped a band of leather | 


from side to side of the bath-tub. She was a 
plump, good-natured woman of forty-five or so, 
and the easy manner in which she handled her 


numerous instruments showed her to be quite at 


ease in her profession. She placed my foot very 
gently and gracefully on the leather support 
while I luxuriously reposed in the warm water 
of the bath-tub), and dextrously manipulated the 
troublesome little consequences of unceasing 


in- | 


| tramping and the rubbing of tight or ill-fitting 
| shoes. She was a pleasant talker, and while she 
| wielded her dainty implements with the ease and 
| precision of long practice, she discoursed about 
the opening of the door of public opinion con- 
cerning the pedicure profession to the secondary 
sex. 

“Tt is some years now,” she said, “ since wom- 
en pedicures first began to practice in the Paris 
bath-houses. Formerly men came in to ladies’ 

bath-rooms, the lady’ 
| a sheet, of course. But as soon as women learned 
| the trade, and a few great ladies confided the 
| little surge 
| would tolerate a male pedicure in the bath-room 
| any more, 


| 


form being covered with | 


for a woman who has 
and all day I am as 
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“And the hands?” 


t is a very nice and suitable trade | would not like your fi 
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kiently steady hand, | 
BI can be, at forty | 


er feet in order,” 


troublesome 


swered, 


positively. 


imes to these rooms 
me, frightful ones. 
are an abomina- 


ll who we 


r them.” 


he such ease that I 
ewith a brand-new 


i prepared to walk | 


tuggested. 
is done ?” 


“You 


feet, | 


some finger-nails—they advantage greatly an al- 
ready pretty hand.” 

Sly flatterer! Iwas in for the “doing” of the 
hands, of course. 


“T will give you the address of the manicure | 


we recommend,” she said. “No, I am not a 
manicure—pedicure is my only trade.” 


In the course of the day, more from curiosity | 


than any thing else, I betook myself to the rooms 
of the manicure, between the hours indicated on 
her business card for her reception of clients 
at home. To my surprise I found the place 


crowded, not only with ladies, but with gentle- | 
|men, patiently awaiting their turn for the fa- 


The dress | 


vor of a sitting with the manicure. 


Hand- | and bearing of all present indicated their posi- 


| tion, and in almost every case it 3 one of im- 
| portance. Grave senators, young scions of no- 
| bility, numerous stately gentlemen decorated with 
| the cross of the Legion of Honor, tastefully attired 
ladies with children attended by servants, two or 
three pretty American girls, sat around the room 
| and glanced over books and newspapers to relieve 
the tedium of waiting. 
tions were performed in the same room, and un- 
der her skillful seissoring and rubbing we saw 
hand after hand depart in a much more beauti- 
ful condition than when it was brought there. 
After a tedious waiting my turn at length came, 
and I seated myself by the manicure’s little table, 
upon which were scattered the tools of her trade. 
| These were scissors and knives of a shape 


The manicure’s opera- 


pe- 


H 
iY 


od 


cially devised for the trimming of the nails; files ; 
nail-cleaners; a small basin of rose-water with a 
bit of soap near it, a tiny towel of linen cambric 
a bit of lemon, and various polishing powders 
and sweet-smelling unguents in the form of ruby 
colored pomades. The first step in her proceed- 
ings was to wash off the finger-tips carefully, 
then to dry them, after assuring herself that 
there were no ink spots or other stain upon them. 
Then she clipped and trimmed the nails into the 
approved filbert shape, neither too short nor too 
long, nor too pointed nor too broad; the “ half- 
moons” at the base of the nails were 
brought into clear light; all “ hang-nails” were 
amputated; and after this she rubbed a coral 
colored pomade of a delicious odor upon the 


gently 


nails and the upper part of all the finger Aft 
er allowing this to remain a litile while she wiped 
it off again, and scattered upon the nails a gold- 
en brownish powder, which she vigorously rubbed 
with the whole length of her powerful forefinge 
occasionally aided b palm. More pom: 
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lar. That she found her business lucrative was 
sufficiently indicated by her handsome rooms and 
her prosperous appearance. She was almost as 
much of a fine lady, in respect to clothes, as some 
of her customers. She was very independent, 
too; for when a certain new-comer arrived and 
stood on the door-sill looking about at the wait- 
ing crowd, she said to him, 

“ Ab, monsieur the count, impossible to take 
you before any one else. Old friendship counts 
for much—yes ; but in business one must be just 
to all. To-morrow must suffice for you.” 

“That can not be,” he answered. “I am go- 
ing into the country this evening on a visit.” 

“T am desolated,” replied the compassionate 
manicure, rubbing away with great cheerfulness 
of manner on the finger-nails of one of the pret- 
ty American girls; “ but what will you have ?” 
she concluded, taking time to give him a shrug. 

To a very astonishingly and magnificently dress- 
ed lady who swept in, followed by a little page 
in boots and buttons, she spoke so rudely that 

ve concluded the social status of the new-arrival 
was not quite so real as her profusion of rich laces. 

“Tal ta! ta!” she exclaimed, petulantly ; “al- 
ways late. Your ride in the Bois first, the mani- 
cure after. Think you that does not want to eat, 
a manicure? I can not do your hands to-night. 
The present company finished, I dine. Not a fin- 
ger-nail for me more to-night.” 

“T am going toa fine dinner party,” pleaded the 
suppliant. 

“ Oh, then, if you have really absolute need—” 

And some of us giggled among ourselves at 
the idea of any one being in “absolute need” of 
having her nails rubbed. 

“Imperative !” cried the lady. 

How they settled it I did not wait to see. But 
it has often struck me since my visit to the Paris 
pedicure and manicure that a lucrative business 
might be done—at any rate in the “little surgery 
of the feet”—by some steady-handed women in 
our large American cities, especially if they had 
first gained a practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject by early and long-continued practice in the 
nursery. Ottve Locan. 





N.B.—This story (“Green Pastures anp Procapt..y"), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
A FLASH OF NEWS. 


WE dragged a lengthening chain. As soon as 
we had left Niagara and its hotels and holiday- 
making, and plunged into that interminable for- 
est-land that lies between Lakes Huron and Erie, 
one could have noticed that the gravity of our 
women-folk was visibly increased. Did they half 
expect, then, while they were idling about these 
show-places, some sudden summons which they 
could readily answer? Bell, at least, could have 
no such hope; but all the same, as this big and 
ornate car was quietly gliding away westward, 
in the direction of her future home, she was as 
sad as any of them. 

What was the matter? It was a beautiful aft- 
ernoon. The country through which we were 
passing was sufficiently cheerful ; for this forest 
was not dark, gloomy, and monotonous like the 
Schwarzwald, but, on the contrary, bright, varied 
in hue, and broken up by innumerable clearances, 
Every few minutes the window next us became 
the frame of a pleasant little picture—the sudden 
open space among the trees ; a wooden house set 
amidst orchards in which the ruddy apples showed 
in the evening light; a drove of cattle homeward- 
going along the rough road ; tall silver-gray stems 
of trees that had been left when the wood was 
burned down; and every where, in every avail- 
able corner, maize, maize, maize, 

“What is the matter?” says the German ex- 
lieutenant to his wife, who is gazing somewhat 
absently out of the window. 

“IT know,” says Queen T——, with a gentle 
smile. “She is thinking how she could ever 
make her way back through this perpetual forest 
if she were all by herself, and with no road to 
guide her. Fancy Bell wandering on day and 
night—always toward the East—toward her chil- 
dren. She might take some food from the coun- 
try people, but she would not enter their houses; 
she would go on, day after day, night after night, 
until she got to the sea. And you want to know 
what she is thinking of now? I believe she is 
consumed with hatred of every thing lying west- 
ward of the river Mole, and that she considers 
the Pullman cara detestable invention. That is 
the pretty result of Colonel Sloane’s ingenuity !” 

It certainly was not fair to talk in this slight- 
ing fashion of poor old Five-Ace Jack, who was 
but recently dead, and who had done what he 
considered his best with such worldly posses- 
sions as Providence had allowed him to thieve 
and amass. But at this t the lieutenant 
struck in, 

“ Oh, that is quite foolish !” he cried. “There 
is no longer any such thing as distance ; it is 
only time. It is foolish to think of the distance 
between the Rocky Mountains and Surrey ; it is 
only how many days; and you may as well be 
living in a pleasant car, and having good food 
and very capital beds, as in a hotel, while all the 














time you are travelling. And indeed,” continued 
this young man, seriously addressing his wife, 
“ there is very little difference of time either now. 
You want to speak to your children? You speak 
to them through the telegraph. It is an hour or 
two—it is nothing. In the morning you send 
them a message ; you say, ‘How do you do?’ In 
the evening, as you sit down to dinner, you have 
the answer. What is that separation? It is 
nothing.” 

“T think,” says Bell, with savage ferocity, but 
with tears springing to her eyes, “I will spend 
the whole of the first year’s income of this 
wretched property in telegrams to the children. 
One might just as well be dead as living with- 
out them.” 

And if she was to derive any comfort from this 
reflection that the telegraph was a constant link of 
communication between herself and those young 
folks left behind in Surrey, she was not likely to 
be allowed to forget the fact for any length of 
time. Even out in this forest wilderness the most 
prominent feature of the smallest hamlet we 
passed was it telegraph posts and wires. Very 
plain, unpretending, picturesque hamlets these 
were, even in the ruddy glow now shining over 
the land. They consisted of a number of wood- 
en shanties all set down in rectangular rows, the 
thoroughfares being exceedingly broad and bare, 
the whole place having an oddly improvised and 
temporary look, as if the houses and shops could 
in a few minutes be put on wheels and carried 
along to the next clearance in the forest. But 
what could even the smallest of these here-to- 
day-and-gone-to-morrow-looking places want with 
such a multiplicity of telegraph wires ? 

That night the three women, having been bun- 
dled into the prettily decorated state-room that 
had been secured for them, and being now doubt- 
less fast asleep, saw nothing of a strange thing 
that occurred to us. Had Von Rosen gone mad, 
or had the phrase “ state-room” confused his fan- 
cies, that, looking out of the car window, he sud- 
denly declared we were at sea? Rubbing his 
eyes—perhaps he had been dozing a bit—he in- 
sisted on it. Then he must needs hurry out to 
the little iron gangway at the end of the car to 
see if his senses were forsaking him. 

Here, certainly, a strange sight was visible. We 
were no doubt standing on a railroad car; but all 
around us there was nothing but black and lap- 
ping water through which we were rapidly mov- 
ing, propelled by some unknown power. And 
the blackness of this mysterious lake or sea was 
intensified by the flashing down on the waves of 
one or two distant lights that seemed to be high 
above any possible land. Then, as our eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness, lo! another 
phenomenon—a great black mass, like a portion 
of a city, moving after us through the night. We 
began to make it out at last. The bewildering 
lights ahead were two lofty beacons. We were 
crossing a lake, or a bit of a lake. The long train 
had been severed into lengths, and each portion 
of the huge serpent placed on a gigantic steam 
ferry-boat, which was taking us across the black 
waters, And when this night passage ceased, 
we scarcely knew whether we were on sea or on 
shere, whether on a boat or a line of rail. But 
people began to talk about Detroit ; and here un- 
doubtedly was a railway station, to say nothing of 
a refreshment bar. 

“T believe we have got into the States again,” 
observed the lieutenant, thereby showing a know]l- 
edge of geography which was not surprising in a 
German. 


Next morning our little party had most ob- 
viously improved in spirits. Perhaps there was 
some secret hope among the women-folk that 
they would have further news from England 
when they arrived at Chicago, though what good 
could come of that it was hard to say. Or per- 
haps they were delighted to find that they had 
suffered no discomfort at all in passing a night 
on board a railway train. They praised every 
thing—the cleanness and comfort of the beds, 
the handiness of the lavatories, the civility of 
the attendants. There was no fatigue at all vis- 
ible in their fresh and bright faces. And when 
they sat down to breakfast, it was quite clear 
that they meant to make it a comic breakfast, 
whereas breakfast in an American railway car 
is a serious business, to be conducted with cir- 
cumspection and with due regard for contingen- 
cies. For one thing, the hospitable board is not 
spacious; and with even the most smoothly go- 
ing of cars there are occasional swayings which 
threaten peril to coffee-cups. But the chief oc- 
casion for fear arises from the fact that your 
travelling American is a curious person, and in- 
sists on experimenting upon every possible form 
of food that the districts through which he is 
passing produce. Moreover, he has a sumptuous 
eye, and likes to have all these things spread out 
before him at once. No matter how simple the 
certral dish may be—a bit of a prairie-chicken, 
for example, or a slice of pork—he must have it, 
perhaps merely for the delight of color, graced 
by a semicircle of dishes containing varied and 
variously prepared vegetables. Now we never 
could get the most intelligent of negroes to un- 
derstand that we were only plain country-folk, 
unaccustomed to such gorgeous displays and va- 
rieties of things, and not at all desirous of eating 
at one and the same time boiled beans, beet root 
in vinegar, green corn, squash, and sweet-pota- 
toes. Sambo would insist on our having all these 
things, and more, and could not be got to believe 
that we could get through breakfast without an 
assortment of boiled trout, pork and apple-sauce, 
and prairie-chicken. The consequence was that 
this overloaded small table not unfrequently re- 
minded one or two of us of certain experiences 
in Northern climes, when the most frugal ban- 
quet—down in that twilit saloon—was attended 
by the most awful anxiety. 

“She pitches a good deal,” said Bell, raising 
her cup so as to steady it the better; “the sea 


must be getting rougher,” 





“Madame Columbus,” asked the lieutenant, 
“when shall we come in sight of land? The 
provisions will be running short soon. I have 
never seen people eat as these people eat: it is 
the fine air, is it not?” 

“Mr. Von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, “do you 
know that you can have Milwaukee lager-beer 
on board this ship ?” 

“Do I know ?” said the young man, modestly. 
“Oh yes, I know. I had some this morning at 
seven o’clock.” And then he turned to his shock- 
ed wife: “I was very thirsty, and I do not like 
that water of melted ice.” 

He would have explained further, but that his 
wife intimates that such excuses are unneces- 
sary. She has got used to this kind of thing. 
Happily her children are now beyond the sphere 
of his evil example. 

“Ah,” said he, “this is all very poor and 
wretched as yet—this crossing of the American 
continent. Iam a prophet. I can see the things 
that will come. Why have we not here the sa- 
loon that we have across the Atlantic—with a 
piano? I would sing you a song, Lady Sylvia.” 

“Indeed,” said that lady, very sweetly, “you 
are very kind.” 

“But it is a long time ago since we used to 
have songs in our travelling. I can r b 


perpetual succession of tree-stems that had con- 
fronted us since the previous morning? And 
surely this blue plain was indeed the sea; for 
far away we could pick out large schooners ap- 
parently hovering in the white light, and nearer 
at hand were smart little yachts, with the sun- 
light on their sails. 

“Madame Columbus,” cried the lieutenant, 
“have we crossed the continent already? Is it 
the Pacific out there ?” 

“Why, you know,” says the great geographer, 
with a curtness unworthy of her historic name 
and fame, “it is Lake Michigan. It is a mere 
pond. It is only about as long as from London 
to Carlisle; and about as broad as—let me see 
—as Scotland, from the Clyde to the Forth.” 

It was a beautiful sight, however insignificant 
the size of the lake may have been. Nothing 
could have been more intensely blue than the 
far horizon line, just over those smooth and sun- 
lit sand hills. No doubt, had we been on a 
greater height we should have caught the pecul- 
iar green color of the water. Any one who has 
unexpectedly come in view of the sea in driving 
over a high-lying country—say in crossing the 
high moors between Launceston and Boscastle 
—must have been startled by the height of the 





when we had to try a new piano every day— 
some of them very queer; but always, in any 
case, we had the guitar, and ‘ Woodstock Town’ 
and ‘The Flowers of the Forest’—” 

“ And ‘ Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter,’” says Bell, 
ina suddenly deep and tragical voice, “‘ wollt’ dem 
Kaiser wiedrum legen Stadt und Festung 
Belga-rrrrrr-ad |?” 

“ Ah, Bell,” says Queen T——, “do you remem- 
ber that morning at Bourton-on-the-Hill ?” 

Did she remember that morning at Bourton- 
on-the-Hill! Did she remember that bunch of 
fiddle-sticks! No doubt they were very pleased 
to get away from the small inn where they had 
had ham and eggs and whiskey for supper, and 
ham and eggs and tea for breakfast; but here, 
in this bountiful and beneficent land, flowing over 
with broiled blue-fish, Carolina widgeon, marrow 
squash, and Lima beans, what was the use of 
thinking about Bourton-on-the-Hill and its be- 
longings? I do not believe we were charged 
more than a shilling per head for. our lodging in 
that Worcestershire hostelry ; here we were in a 
country where we could pay, if we chose, a cou- 
ple of shillings extra for having a bottle of wine 
iced. And, if it came to that, what fresher morn- 
ing could we have had any where than this that 
now shone all around us? We dragged these 
nostalgic persons out on to the pleasant little 
iron balcony at the end of the car. There had 
been a good deal of rain for some time before, 
so there was little dust. And what could be 
brighter and pleasanter than these fair blue skies, 
and the green woods, and the sweet, cool winds 
that blew about and tempered the heat of the 
sun? We seemed to be rolling onward through 
a perpetual forest, along a pathway of flowers. 
Slowly as the train went, we could not quite 
make out these tail blossoms by the side of the 
track, except to guess that the yellow blooms 
were some sort of marigold or sunflower, and the 
purple ones probably a valerian, while the rich 
tones of brownish-red that occurred among the 
green were doubtless those of some kind of ru- 
mex. And all through this forest country were 
visible the symptoms of a busy and shifty indus- 
try. Clearing followed clearing, with its inclos- 
ures of split rails to keep the cattle from wan- 
dering ; with its stock of felled timber close to 
the house; and with, every where, the golden 
yellow pumpkins gleaming in the sunlight be- 
tween the rows of the gray-green maize. 

“What a lonely life these people must lead,” 
said Lady Sylvia, as we stood there. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded her monitress. 
“They are pretty nearly as far removed from 
telegraphs and newspapers and neighbors as 
we are in Surrey. But no doubt they are con- 
tent—as we.might be, if we had any sense. But 
if the newspaper is ten minutes late, or the fire 
not quite bright in the breakfast-room—” 

“Or the temper of the mistress of the house,” 
says another voice, “ of such a demoniacal com- 
plexion that the very mice are afraid of her—” 

“— Then, no doubt, we think we are the most 
injured beings on earth. Oh, by-the-way, Lady 
Sylvia, how did your dado of Indian matting 
look ?” 

This was a sudden change; and, strangely 
enough, Lady Sylvia seemed rather embarrassed 
as she answered, 

“T think it turned out very well,” said she, 
meekly. 

“I suppose some of your guests were rather 
surprised,” is the next remark. 

“Perhaps so,” answers the young wife, eva- 
sively. “You know we never have given many 
dinner parties in Piccadilly. I—I think it is so 
much better for my husband to get into the coun- 
try whenever he can get away from the House.” 

“Oh yes, no doubt,” says Queen T , With 
much simplicity. “No doubt. But you know 
you are very singular in your tastes, Lady Syl- 
via. I don’t know many women who would 
spend the season in Surrey if they had the 
chance of spending it in Piccadilly, And what 
did you say those flowers were ?” 

Our attention was soon to be called away from 
the flowers. The forest became scantier and 
scantier—finally it disappeared altogether. In 
its place we found a succession of low and 
smooth sand hills, of a brilliant yellowish-brown 
in this warm sunlight, and dotted here and there 
with a few scrubby bushes. This was rather an 
odd thing to find in the midst of a forest, and 
we were regarding these low-lying mounds with 
some interest when, suddenly, they dipped. And 
lo! in the dip a dark blue line, and that the line 
of the horizon. The sea!—we cried. Who can 
imagine the surprise and delight of finding this 
vast plain of water before the eyes, after the 








ddenly revealed horizon-line. It seems to jump 
up to meet him like the pavement in the story of 
the bemuddled person. But down here on this 
low level we had necessarily a low horizon-line; 
and what we lost in intrinsic color we gained in 
that deep reflected blue that was all the stronger 
by reason of the yellow glow of the sand hills. 

We got into Michigan City. We were offered 
newspapers. We refused these—for should we 
not have plenty of time in Chicago to read not 
only the newspapers, from which we expected 
nothing, but also our letters from England, from 
which we expected every thing? As it turned 
out, there was nothing at all of importance in 
our letters; whereas, if we had taken these 
newspapers, we could not fail to have noticed 
the brief telegraphic announcement—which had 
been sent all over the commercial world—of the 
suspension of the well-known firm of Balfour, 
Skinner, Green, & Co., liabilities £500,000. In 
happy ignorance we travelled on. 

t was about mid-day, after skirting the south- 
ern shores of Lake Michigan through a curiously 
swampy country, that we entered Chicago, and 
drove to the very biggest of its big hotels. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








HOLBEIN AS COURT PAINTER. 


N artist like Holbein was to Henry VIII. what 

a tall grenadier was to Frederick of Prussia— 
he was the best present you could offer him; and 
Sir Thomas More, knowing this, took Holbein 
into his household, set him to work to paint a 
collection of portraits, and then displaying them 
in his hall, invited the king to an entertainment. 
Henry admired the pictures, asked after the art- 
ist, and was introduced to him there and then. 
Sir Thomas More offered the pictures to his High- 
ness; but, as Henry said, when he had the artist, 
he did not require the pictures. An apartment 
was at once fitted up in the palace for Holbein; 
he was quartered on the civil list for 200 florins 
a year, and was known henceforth as the king’s 
painter. 

That, however, was a title which in the time of 
Holbein implied a great deal more than it implied 
in the time of Vandyck, or than it might be sup- 
posed to imply now ; for a court painter had then 
to do every thing that could be done with a brush; 
to paint every thing that required painting—a 
wall, a coat of arms, a shield, a portrait, or a bat- 
tle-piece, a scene like that in the Valley of the 
Cloth of Gold, the Battle of the Spurs, or the Ex- 
pedition to Boulogne; and Holbein, like most of 
the distinguished painters of his time, was a man 
of infinite variety and readiness. He could turn 
his hand to every thing: could paint a portrait 
or decorate a wall, design a gateway like that at 
Wilton, or take asketch of the Duchess of Milan 
or Anne of Cleves for Henry to fall in love with, 
paint an altarpiece, or illustrate the Book of Fol- 
ly ; emboss in wax for the beauties of the court, 
or color a coat of arms for the knights of the 
tournament; design a drinking-eup for Jane 
Seymour, or a sword hilt for the king; or on an 
emergency take up his graving-knife and cut his 
own designs for Utopia, or a new edition of the 
Bible. Holbein gets credit for a great deal more 
than he did or than he could have done—the credit 
for work done at Basle, for instance, before he 
knew the place; the credit for work done years 
after he left the city; the credit for work done 
in England as late as 1554; and now and then 
the credit for work done even in 1579. But 
making every allowance for this, it is plain that 
Holbein’s hands must have been sufficiently full 
of work during the time he spent in England. 
‘His portraits are every where; in every palace, 
in every gallery, and in nearly every country 
house of historical note. There is and always 
has been a great demand for portraits in En- 
gland, and this was particularly the case in the 
reign of the Tudors. There was a demand for 
portraits then when there was a demand for noth- 
ing else, and Holbein’s genius was the true genius 
for a portrait painter. 

He was pre-eminently truthful, He had a stern 
rule to be true to nature, whatever the conse- 
quences might be, and to that rule he adhered all 
through life. It was the rule of Diirer, but Hol- 
bein was truer to the rule than Diirer himself was, 
Once, and once only, he departed from it—in the’ 
case of Anne of Cleves. He is said to have ideal- 
ized Anne at the suggestion of Cromwell, in order 
to promote the Protestant cause. But if he did, 
all I can say is that Henry had some excuse to 
plead for his divorce, and that we have in Hol- 
bein’s portrait an ample explanation of Anne’s 
resignation when she was packed off bag and bag- 
gage to the palace at Richmond to await the for- 
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malities of adivorce. The portrait is the portrait 
of a woman whom even Vandyck could not have 
made presentable as the successor of Jane Sey- 


mour and Anne Boleyn. It is the portrait of a 
woman without a single grace of feature or ex- 
pression ; and if Holbein flattered her, the origi- 
nal must have been all that Henry said she was. 
The surprise to me is that Holbein did not lose 
his head with Cromwell. But Henry seems to 
have held his portrait painter in more estimation 
than most of the men of his craft were held at 
that time. “You have not to do with Hans,” 
said the king to a nobleman who went to complain 
that Holbein had kicked him out of his studio 
when he was painting the portrait of a lady—‘ you 
have not to do with Hans, but with me. Of sev- 
en peasants I can make seven earls, but of seven 
earls I can not make one Hans Holbein.” And 
Holbein after that never flattered any one with 
his brush. Even Oliver Cromwell need not have 
troubled himself about his warts if he had sat to 
Harry’s painter. The warts would have been the 
principal things in his portrait. His face would 
have been known by its warts. All his character 
would have been distinguished by them, all his 
astuteness, resolution, and courage. Vandyck 
painted men and women as they wished to be, as 
he saw them at his own dinner table—all grace, 
vivacity, and dignity. Titian painted them as they 
ought to be—all beauty, truth, and chivalry. It 
was Holbein’s distinction to paint them as they 
were, to condense into a single expression all the 
characteristic emotions of their soul and all the 
history of their lives, to show them as they were 
in contradistinction from what they wished to be. 








MISS CUTHBERT’S BIRTHDAY. 


e N ISS CUTHBERT, are you an old maid ?” 

The governess looked up in surprise 
from the columns of figures she had been cor- 
recting, and met the puzzled blue eyes of little 
May Fleming. 

“Why do you ask me that question, May?” 

The child flushed and hung her head. “ Noth- 
ing; only last night when you and Mr. Kenneth 
came in the gate, we were all on the piazza, and 
mamma said Mr. Kenneth seemed very—some- 
thing French; and Alice said that was too absurd, 
for you were only-a governess, and an old maid 
besides; and Bertha said—” 

“ Never mind what Bertha said. Your mamma 
and sisters would not like you to repeat what you 
happen to hear them remark. Your slate is cor- 
rect,” she added, “and you can go now.” 

“ Have I said any thing bad, Miss Cuthbert ?” 
and the blue eyes grew abashed and wistful as 
they noted the unwonted flush on the governess’s 
cheek. 

“ No, dear, certainly not ;” and she smiled down 
in May’s doubtful face as she gave her the kiss 
of dismissal. 

But the smile faded as soon as the small ob- 
server vanished, and tossing her scattered books 
together, the governess hastened out of the sunny, 
dusty school-room, and up to her own apartment. 

It was a wonderful September day, magnificent 
in clearness and color. Yellowing fields and crim- 
soning woodlands were steeped in magic sunshine. 
Down below her, in the garden, the flowers glowed 
like jewels, and far away in misty, glittering dis- 
tance, hills, forests, and ocean were bounded by 
a purple sky. Was it tears in Amy Cuthbert’s 
eyes that made the sunlight seem misty? Im- 
patiently she dashed them away, but still they 
gathered and fell slowly, blurring the bright day. 

Only a governess! Well, had she not become 
accustomed to being only a governess during nine 
weary years of lonely struggle with the world ? 
And an old maid besides—yes, surely that, for 
this day even now declining to its close must be 
counted as her thirtieth birthday. But that, too, 
was no new thought. Why should a girl’s care- 
less, slighting speech wound her so ? 

“Do hope and romance never die in a woman’s 
heart?” Sitting with clasped hands and bent 
head, the governess reviewed the two months that 
had elapsed since the morning when Bertha Flem- 
ing, smiling saucily at her sister over the top of 
an outspread newspaper, had inquired, 

“Say, Al, which of your New York Adonises 
do you think is in this neighborhood ?” 

“ How can I tell?” and the golden-haired Miss 
Fleming went on carelessly assorting her worst- 
eds. 

“T suppose you could tell by reading this pa- 
per, but I'll save you the trouble. It’s nobody 
less than Mr. Carl Kenneth, the ‘ young and gift- 
ed artist.’ Now as you didn’tcatch him last sea- 
son, aren’t you glad pa’s country-seat is located 
in this romantic spot? Oh, don’t trouble your- 
self to blush, Al!” 

“Blush, indeed! You are too impertinent. If 
I were your governess, I would teach you better 
manners.” 

“Good manners don’t run in our family,” was 
the serene response. ‘“ When I reach your age 
I'll begin to cultivate them.” 

“But go on about Mr. Kenneth,” interposed 
Mrs. Fleming—a matronly lady, who loved her 
ease too well to interfere with the little passages 
at arms between her daughters. “Is he alone 
here ?” 

“No, mamma; there are other artists mention- 
ed. One is that dried-up Mr, Finnis, he’s so 
fond of.” 

“ Who, by-the-way, is an artist of great merit,” 
remarked Miss Alice, with much asperity. 

“ Well, well, my dears, we must have Mr. Ken- 
neth here to dinner. He is a very charming 
young gentleman, and a great favorite of mine. 
And we'll invite his friend, of course.” 

So it had happened that the two artists had 
been guests at the Flemings’ for an evening, 
which proved an introduction to much pleasant 
social intercourse. Having been prepared to see 
in Mr. Kenneth only a handsome, fashionable, self- 


astonished to meet one who seemed scarcely more 
than a boy, with all the ardor and enthusiasm of 
young life flushing his cheek and firing his glance, 
who yet possessed that subtle refinement, delicacy, 
and dreaminess which mark the true artist. Tak- 
ing her usual place as a quiet, unobserved mem- 
ber of the family circle, she noted with increasing 
wonder the simplicity and frankness of manner 
of this much-praised young painter, this pet of 
society, who sat in the centre of a group of chil- 
dren, his face alight with-interest and merriment, 
talking as vivaciously as if he were but a child 
himself. 

That had been the beginning. From that even- 
ing the sober governess, who had thought her 
romance dead, had become conscious of a new 
element in her eventless life. Had it been only 
the language of Carl Kenneth’s dark eyes, that 
had so often sought her retired corner, or had it 
been the novelty of receiving numberless little 
attentions to which she was all unused, that had 
first gladdened the dull days? How was it that 
the barriers of reserve and pride had been lev- 
eled so completely by this stranger’s gentle court- 
esy? How had she managed to forget that she 
was only a governess, and he the heir of mill- 
ions ?—she a woman past the heyday of life, he 
in the very prime and glory of youth ? 

Ah, what a foolish dream! And now, awak- 
ened by that careless shaft of ridicule, she must 
pay the cost of her folly in these bitter tears, 
falling on cheeks that burned at the remem- 
brance of her presumptuous fancies. Young 
Mr. Kenneth had been kind and chivalrous to 
her, as it was his nature to be to every woman. 
Perhaps he had been kinder to her, out of pity. 
And she—well, thank Heaven, no one would ever 
know of it, this idyl of a dead summer, this idyl 
that she would bury in the sunset of her thirtieth 
birthday ! 

Is it easy for a woman to see the glory fade 
from her life—to look forward bravely over a 
waste of gray, cheerless years that brighten only 
as the dawn of heaven breaks upon their close ? 
You who think it easy would have wondered at 
Amy Cuthbert’s haggard face as she sat with the 
dusk gathering around her, gazing out at the dis- 
tant hills, and confronting that prospect of 


“Long, mechanic pacings to and fro, 
And set, dull life, and apathetic end.” 


It was late when a knock at her door was fol- 
lowed by the delivery of a message: 

“If Miss Cuthbert is not indisposed, Mrs. Flem- 
ing would be glad to have her come down. Miss 
‘Bertha can’t sing without her accompaniment.” 

Rousing herself with an effort, the governess 
was astonished to see moonlight already silvering 
terrace and lawn. The afternoon had long passed, 
and merry voices below told her that, as usual, 
the Flemings’ hospitable parlors were filled with 
guests. How could she godown? But mechan- 
ically she had said “ Yes” to the servant-maid; so 
as mechanically she rose and dressed, removing 
as far as possible the traces of tears, and saying 
bitterly to herself, as she cast a last glance at the 
pale face reflected in the mirror, ‘What does it 
matter how I look ?” 

The maelstrom of gay life surged around her 
as she reached the hall. Bertha Fleming, fol- 
lowed by a noisy party, rushed in from the ter- 
race, waving a book above her head. 

“Oyez! Oyez! Come here and improve your 
chances. [ve purloined Mr. Kenneth’s sketch- 
book—the same he refused to exhibit !” 

The owner of the book, who had been running 
over a light air at the piano, sprang to his feet. 

“Pray, Miss Bertha,” was the vexed remon- 
strance which he tried hard to make polite, “don’t 
take advantage of your discovery. Don’t make 
public the fruits of my late industry, I beg.” 

“What’s the use of begging, Mr. Kenneth? 
After being shameless enough to steal the book 
from the pocket of your blouse coat, you might 
know I would also disregard your prayers.” 

“But the sketches are so poor,” the young 
man persisted, much discomposed, “ that I really 
must insist—” 

“No, you mustn’t insist nor apologize ;” and 
Bertha’s voice was supported by a chorus from 
the curious group. “ You’rea genius, you know. 
Now, are we all here? First comes a study of 
foliage, and next the old bridge over the creek. 
Very pretty. Foliage again—rocks—moon shad- 
ows; how peculiar those are! how light !—oh, 
how lovely !” and she paused, enraptured by an 
exquisite little color sketch of convolvuli. 

“Oh, beautiful !” and “ Mr. Kenneth, how could 
you deny us the pleasure of seeing that?” were 
the outcries that followed. 

The maker of the sketch deigned no answer, 
but looked sufficiently annoyed as he stood in the 
door with folded arms. 

“Kenneth’s a lucky dog,” said a young officer 
who had just sauntered up to the door with 
Alice. “Every thing of his is perfection.” 

“It isn’t the work, but the fellow that does it,” 
commented a dandy by Bertha’s side. 

“Oh, now we come to the character studies! 
Here’s a Goliath to begin with, and an Airy Fairy 
Lilian on the opposite page. What a contrast! 
And oh, here’s the funniest charcoal study of 
toads !” 

A laugh rose and grew as head after head bent 
over the page. But it was checked by an excla- 
mation from Bertha, who had turned a leaf: 

“Why, here’s a St. Cecilia, and, as I live, it’s 
the image of Miss Cuthbert!” 

Every eye sought the governess’s face as she 
stood by the balustrade gazing out at the moon- 
light with absent eyes. Confused by the general 
notice, she said, hastily,“ Of me/” and glanced 
from the picture upheld by Bertha to the face of 
the artist. The latter met her look with anoth- 
er, half eager, half deprecating, and a dark red 
flush rose to his cheek as he tried to stammer a 
formal apology 

“T can not excuse the liberty I have taken, but 





conscious devotee of art, the governess had been 


and expression as she sat at the organ the other 
evening struck me and haunted me until I made 
a sketch and christened it St. Cecilia.” 
“Excellent! That heavy coil of hair, that 
sweep of drapery, and that absorbed look are all 
perfect.” 

“ And so like her!” 

“Mr. Kenneth must have made quite a study 
of the lady’s face and figure,” Alice Fleming 
said, with a somewhat derisive smile. “He ought 
to have a vote of thanks.” 

“But I am afraid Miss Cuthbert, on the con- 
trary, is displeased with me,” the proprietor of 
the sketch-book remarked, doubtfully. 

“Indeed no,” the governess hastened to say. 
“T am very glad you thought my face worth 
sketching. It has never been so much honored 
before.” . 

“She owes you more substantial thanks, Ken- 
neth,” said Mr. Finnis, with a laugh. “She ought 
to take the very attitude you have depicted, and 
repay you by giving us a song. Ah, Miss Cuth- 
bert, don’t say no!” 

The governess shrank back. 

“You must excuse me, I’m not in the mood 
for singing.” 

“ Must one be in the mood ?” 

“Pray oblige Mr. Kenneth, Miss Cuthbert,” 
said Bertha, maliciously. 

“T really can not.” 

“When she says she can not, she means she 
will be urged.” 

The importunity, half joking, half serious, was 
continued, until Alice Fleming, who was already 
annoyed by the affair of the portrait, quite lost 
patience. 

“T never before,” she said, coldly, “have seen 
Miss Cuthbert attempt the réle of the prima donna 
in society. She does it very well; but I really 
think we have had enough of it.” 

Utter and amazed silence followed this speech. 
No one knew what to say. Amy Cuthbert crim- 
soned to the temples, and walked straight to the 
piano, struggling hard to keep back the tears 
that threatened to overflow. 

Still possessed by the sadness and exhausted 
by the excitement of the afternoon, the effort of 
singing had seemed impossible. But no sooner 
had she touched the keys than she became con- 
scious of an imperative desire—almost a neces- 
sity—of expressing her mood in music. Stop- 
ping abruptly in a light prelude, she tossed aside 
the sheet of music before her. Only a few days 
before she had set to music a little poem that 
had struck her fancy, and now, without premedi- 
tation, she began to sing it, feeling as if all the 
sorrow and despair in her soul were floating out 
on the notes. 

Higher, sweeter, the voice rose, freighted with 
infinite sadness and yearning, startling the’ care- 
less listeners into intense attention. The pas- 
sionate tones, soaring above them, seemed sing- 
ing the dirge of hope: 

* Ah, late rose, eaten to the heart! 

Ah, bird, whose southward yearnings start! 
The one may fall, the other fly, 
Why may not I?--why may not I?” 
Then slower, fainter, sadder, the voice faltered to 
the close, laden with regret too deep for words: 

“ Time’s hollow hand has room for all 

The beauty of the world to fall 
Within; I give my little part, 
With aching heart—with aching heart.” 

“Upon my word,” said Miss Fleming, looking 
around the circle of astonished faces, as the last 
note died away, “ Miss Cuthbert seems to be the 
sensation of the evening !” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed an exquisite beside her, 
remembering to raise a fan he had dropped five 
minutes before, “ you may well say that. She'd 
make a sensation any where.” 

The singer was surrounded, and eagerly com- 
plimented. 

“What is that song?” one after another in- 
quired. 

“Only a little poem called a ‘Woman’s Birth- 
day.’” 

“Surely you don’t mean to stop. Sing some- 
thing else.” 

But Carl Kenneth, at her side, said, impera- 
tively, “ Come out into the air; you look really ill. 
Pray don’t ask any thing farther of Miss Cuth- 
bert,” he said to the others. “She has given me 
my song; that is enough.” 

Only too glad to get away from the crowd and 
the lights, the governess accepted his offered arm. 
Ill enough she felt, indeed, as they paced down 
the garden path in the waning moonlight. All 
her excitement had passed into intense languor— 
a weariness so great that she was glad to sink 
down on a garden seat at the end of the walk. 
But remembering her resolution of the afternoon, 
she half rose as her companion threw himself on 
the grass at her feet. 

“T ought to goin. I forgot that Mrs. Fleming 
sent for me to play Bertha’s accompaniment.” 

“Ah no; don’t go back among all those peo- 
ple. Stay here in the moonlight, and let me talk 
to you.” 

Another wave of the self-scorn which had hu- 
miliated the governess that afternoon seconded 
his entreaty. “Why,” Amy Cuthbert said to her- 
self—‘“ why should she not sit down and talk to 
Mr. Kenneth as any friend or acquaintance would 
do? Why need she be so foolish—she who had 
buried romance forever ?” 

“T shall be glad to have you talk to me; and 
tell me about that last picture you were so much 
interested in,” she responded. 

“T have not touched it for a week. I am tired 
of attempts in art;” and the young aristocrat 
moodily tossed his heavy hair away from his 
brow. “TI believe I shall keep only one picture 
of all those I have painted this summer.” 

“ And what is that ?” she asked, unsuspectingly. 

“A St. Cecilia.” 

Amy Cuthbert could not repress a start at this 
unexpected reply. Neither could she at once find 





I can beg Miss Cuthhert’s pardon. Her attitude 





ing to pieces a blossom of Virginia creeper, thank- 
ful that shadows hid her face. 

“No, I will not keep that picture either,” her 
companion continued, impetuously. “I do not 
want to remember you with that cold, pure, rapt 
expression I have depicted. I will rather paint 
you as a Madonna—a happy, radiant, beautiful 
woman.” 

“You flatter my face; it suits neither of those 
characters.” 

“ How might I paint you, then?” 

“As Elaine, perhaps,” she answered, with a 
sigh—“ if I were young and beautiful enough.” 
“Elaine! No; if I painted you thus, I would 
paint Lancelot kneeling before you, as the 

* Red-cross knight forever kneeled 

To a lady, in his shield.’ 

And you, if Lancelot were kneeling before you, 
would you smile upon him ?” 

Something in the voice, something in the flush- 
ed face uplifted in the moonlight, thrilled her 
strangely. Why did Mr. Kenneth talk to her so? 
She forced herself to answer, with a half laugh, 
“T could not be the ‘lily maid of Astolat’ if I 
did not smile on Lancelot.” 

“But I can not paint you, for I have rarely 
seen you smile—have never once seen you look 
glad and care-free. And yours,” he added, in 
lower tones, “is the face of all in the world that 
I most wish to see happy and bright.” 
Involuntarily the listener started at the words, 
and a quick heart-thrill disturbed the even answer, 
“Like most of the race, I am neither very hap- 
py nor extremely miserable.” 

“ But is not happiness possible? Let me make 
you happy by the effort of my whole life. Miss 
Cuthbert, why will you not understand me? I 
want to tell you that I love you.” 

The last leaf of the blossom she had ruined 
fell on the grass. The hand that had held it was 
prisoned in two others, and the moonlight shone 
on the earnest dark eyes that were trying to see 
her face. Amy Cuthbert’s resurrected romance, 
warm and glowing with life, stole back into her 
heart and fired her pale cheeks with blushes, 
Half incredulous, she listened, as the voice went 
on, passionately, 

“Tlove you. My darling, my rose of life, what 
will you say to me because I love you ?” 

Reader, what do you think Amy Cuthbert an- 
swered? On the one hand lay the desert of life, 
unsunned and unvaried ; on the other waited love, 
joy, light, and beauty. Could she turn away, when 
“From lands of bliss enchanted, over wastes of sun- 

set sea, 

Snowy-sailed and crimson-tinted sped a wondrous 

argosy ?” 

In the waning moonlight, amid the dying year, 
she read another page of her idyl—an idyl des- 
tined to grow fairer and dearer through many a 
coming year. So ended Miss Cuthbert’s birthday. 





COLORS OF TROPICAL PLANTS. 


N abundance and variety of floral color the 
tropics are almost universally believed to be 
pre-eminent, not only absolutely, but relatively to 
the whole mass of vegetation and the total num- 
ber of species. Twelve years of observation 
among the vegetation of the Eastern and Western 
tropics has, however, convinced me that this no- 
tion is entirely erroneous, and that, in proportion 
to the whole number of species of plants, those 
having gayly colored flowers are actually more 
abundant in the temperate zones than in the 
tropics. The masses of color produced by our 
rhododendrons, azaleas, and camellias, our pelar- 
goniums, calceolarias, and cinerarias—all strict- 
ly temperate plants—can certainly not be sur- 
passed, if they can be equalled, by any productions 
of the tropics. But we may go further, and say 
that the hardy plants of our cold temperate zones 
equal, if they do not surpass, the productions of 
the tropics. Let us only remember such gorgeous 
tribes of flowers as the roses, peonies, hollyhocks, 
and antirrhinums, the laburnum, wistaria, and 
lilac, the lilies, irises, and tulips, the hyacinths, 
anemones, gentians, and poppies, and even the 
humble gorse, broom, and heather, and we may 
defy any tropical country to produce masses of 
floral color in greater abundance and variety. It 
may be true that individual tropical shrubs and 
flowers do surpass every thing in the rest of the 
world; but that is to be expected, because the 
tropical zone comprises a much greater land area 
than the two temperate zones, while, owing to its 
more favorable climate, it produces a still larger 
proportion of species of plants, and a great num- 
ber of peculiar natural orders. 

Direct observation in tropical forests, plains, 
and mountains fully supports this view. Occa- 
sionally we are startled by some gorgeous mass 
of color, but, as a rule, we gaze upon an endless 
expanse of green foliage, only here and there en- 
livened by not very conspicuous flowers. Even 
the orchids, whose gorgeous blossoms adorn our 
stoves, form no exception to this rule. It is only 
in favored spots that we find them in abundance ; 
the species with small and inconspicuous flowers 
greatly preponderate ; and the flowering season of 
each kind being of short duration, they rarely pro- 
duce any marked effect of color amid the vast 
masses of foliage which surround them. An ex- 
perienced collector in the Eastern tropics once 
told me that although a single mountain in Java 
had produced three hundred species of orchidea, 
only about two per cent. of the whole were suffi- 
ciently ornamental or showy to be worth sending 
home as a commercial speculation. The Alpine 
meadows and rock slopes, the open plains of the 
Cape of Good Hope or of Australia, and the flow- 
er prairies of North America offer an amount 
and variety of floral color which can certainly 
not be surpassed, even if it can be equalled, in 
the tropics. It appears, therefore, that we may 
dismiss the theory that the development of color 
in nature is directly dependent on and in any 
way proportioned to the amount of solar heat and 





a fitting rejoinder. She sat in silence, idly pull- 





light as entirely unsupported by facts, 
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Tus lamp screen is made of wire, and is covered on the edge with a puffing of green 


lustring. 


lustring. 
thread in point Russe. 
of-pearl sequins. 


Tue cover of this portfolio is of brown leather, which is ornamented with 
painting in a Japanese design, executed in different colors and in gold. 


Insertion for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 

Tus insertion is worked on batiste 

or linen in satin and overcast stitch 


with fine embroidery 


cotton. 


Cigar-Stand, Figs, 
1 and 2. 

Tas cigar-stand, com- 
pose! of willow rods, is 
furnished with an ash-re- 
ceiver and an ash-scraper. 
The bottom of the stand 
is trimmed with a bor- 
der of brown perforated 


board in three shades. 
Cut the foundation of 
dark brown perforated 


board, and the applica- 
tion of a lighter shade 
of the same color. The 





Fig. 2.—Emprormery For Cigar-Stranp, Fic. 1. 
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applications forming the 


monds are fastened on the foundation with button- 
hole and point Russe stitches 
of brown, and with cross and 
point Russe stitches of green 
The application in 
the middle is set on with back 
stitches of green filling 


filling silk. 


silk, 


Bamboo Cigar-Holder, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts cigar-holder is made 
of wood, and is covered 
It 
is trimmed with a border 
brown sad- 
dler’s silk over gold’ sou- 
tache in single ¢rochet. 


with split bamboo rods. 


worked with 


To work the border 
make a foundation to 
suit the size of the 
cigar-holder, and close 
it in a ring with 1 sl, 
(slip stitch) worked 
on the first st. (stitch) 
of the foundation. 
lst round.-—Always 1 
se. (single crochet) on 
each st. in the pre- 
ceding round. Lay 
on the gold soutache 
and work the 2d 
round.— * 6 sc, on 
the following 6 st. 
and on the soutache 
foundation, 2 sc. with- 
out the foundation on 
the following 2 st. of 
the preceding round, 
so that the uncover- 
ed parts of the sou- 
tache form a design 
in the course of the 
work, 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing st,, and repeat 
from *. 


foundation, and repeat from >*. 


Painted Portfolio. 


upper edge and the dia+ 













Fig. 1—Aruere Crora Mantrie.—Bacx. 
See Fig. 2.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 27-30.) 


8d round.—>* 5 se. on the foundation, 4 sc. without the 
4th round.— + 2 se. on the founda- 
tion, 1 se. without the foundation, 2 sc. on the foundation, 4 se. with- 
out the foundation, and repeat from *. 


5th round.— * 2 sc. without 


The inside is lined with the same material, and the outside is furnished with 
white perforated board, which is cut out in the centre to suit the design given by Fig. 45, 
Supplement, embroidered, and the space in the centre filled with a puffing of green 
The embroidery is worked with green and black filling silk and with gold 
The perforated board is edged with strings of mother- 
The screen is also trimmed with bows of green satin. 


Fig. 1.—CaP ARRANGED FROM A 
Batiste Kercuier. 















Laur Screen. 


For design see Supplement, No. X., 
Fig. 45. 





Supplement, No. IIL, 


the foundation, 1 se. on the foundation, 2 sc. without the foundation, 4 se. on the 


foundation, and repeat from *. 


the 8d round. 


6th round,—Like the 4th round, 
8th round.—Like the 2d round. 
st. in the preceding round. 


7th round.—Like 


9th round.—Always 1 se. on each 
On the outer edge of the border lay the soutache in loops, 


as follows: 1 sc. on the next st., fastening on the soutache at the same time, * 2 
sc. on the next st. in the preceding round, laying the soutache in a loop, 1 sc. on the 


ay 





Fig. 2.—Ner anp Lace 
Cap. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Basxer Cioran Sacque.—Back anp Front. 


For pattern and description see 
Figs. 12-18. 


tache through the preceding loop. 
the border always take up a sequin in forming the respective loop. 


Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Cap ARRANGED FRoM A Batiste KERcHIEr. 

consists of a straight strip of stiff lace an inch wide and twenty inches long, 

sewed up on the ends so as to form a point. 


>> p>», Pry » 
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next st., fastening the soutache at the same time, and repeat from *. 
entwine the loops as seen in the illustration, always slip the end of the sou- 
For the trimming on the under edge of 


Mo NS * Ty, 
TER , 
AX WY 
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Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Bampoo Crcar-Hoiper, 


Fig. 1, 














Fig. 2.—Armere Corn Mantrier.—Front. 
See Fig. 1.—(For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 27-30.) 


In order to 


The rim of this cap 


The under edge of the rim is 


trimmed with a box-pleat- 
ed ruffle of white crépe 
lisse two inches wide, and 
lace. The crown consists 
of a batiste kerchief thir- 
teen inches square, which 
is embroidered with blue, 
red, and green cotton in 
satin, half-polka, and but- 
ton-hole stitch, and is 
folded in a _ triangle. 
Along the fold the ker- 
chief is laid in several 
pleats and sewed on the 
rim. On the right side 
of the cap and in the 
back are bows of red 
plaid ribbon three inches 
and three-quarters wide. 
Fig. 2.—Ner anp Lace 
Cap. This cap is made 
of a three-cornered piece 





INSERTION FoR LINGERIE.—WaITE EMBROIDERY. 


of cream-colored net measuring thirteen inches 
on the straight sides, and trimmed on the outer 
edge with lace two inches wide. 
laid in pleats as shown by the illustration, and is 


This part is 





Fig. 1.—Bampoo Cican-Hotper.—[See Fig. 2.) 


trimmed with two cravats of blue open - work 
guipure, each five inches wide and forty inches 
long. These cravats are arranged 
in bows on the front, and are 
trimmed with brooches. 


Net, Lace, and Rib- 
bon Cap. 
See iHustration on p, 645, 
For this cap cut a 
rim of stiff lace an inch 
and three-quarters wide 
and twenty inches long, 
and sew it up in a three- 
cornered pleat in the 
middle of the back. 
The crown consists of a 
round piece of 
cream-colored net 
fourteen inches and 
a half in size, which 
is pleated on the 
edge and sewed on 
the rim. Edge the 
rim on the bottom 
with cream-colored 
lace two inches and 
a half wide, headed 
with a strip of 
cream - colored net 
seven inches and a 
quarter wide and a 
yard long, the ends 
of which are 
trimmed with lace 
and are tied togeth- 
erin the back. The 
cap is also trimmed 
with cream-colored 
gros grain ribbon 
two inches and a 
half wide underlaid 
with blue ribbon of 
the same width, 


Cap of Silk Gauze and a Scarf. 


See illustration on page 645, 


For this cap cut a strip of stiff lace an inch and three-quarters 
wide and twenty-one inches and three-quarters long, and edge it on 
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the bottom with a side-pleated 
crépe lisse ruffle two inehes wide 
and cream-colored lace two inches 
and a half wide. The crown con- 
sists of a round piece of cream- 
colored gauze sixteen inches in 
size, which is pleated on the outer 
edge and sewed on the rim. The 
seam is covered with a strip of 
gauze, one end of which is 
trimmed with lace, and falls in 
the back. A white Chinese scarf, 
trimmed with knotted fringe and 
satin stitch embroidery worked 
with white silk, is arranged on the 
cap as shown by the illustration, 


Bracelets, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue first bracelet consists of a 
narrow gilt metal hoop, which is 
ornamented with a silver arrow 
and three pearls set in silver. 

The middle bracelet is composed 
of an oxidized metal plate engraved 
in a Chinese pattern, and a gold 
chain with a gold ball attached to 
the end. 

The third bracelet is ornament- 
ed with an oxidized silver mouse 
anda pearl, The pearl and mouse 
are joined to the bracelet by means 
of small rings, which are movable 
on the hoop. The first and last 
bracelet are furnished with a gilt 
chain for a guard. 





MOSAIC PANELS INLAID 
WITH BEADS. 


S “faney” embellishments for 

A furniture are now command- 
ing “‘fancy” prices, each attract- 
ive method for making pleasing 
changes becomes valuable and 
worthy of consideration. Taking 
this view of the subject, we must, 
rejoice in so beautiful a means of 
making brilliant panels for the 
doors of our cabinet, side-board, 
etc., the drawers of bureaus and 
desks, the tops of tables and en- 
tablatures of mantels, as is offered 
by the bright-colored and glitter- 
ing glass beads. 

The Materials—In describing 
the art of bead mosaic, it is nec- 
essary to explain that it is entirely 
distinct from any ordinary fancy 
bead-work, and is an art, so far as 
it requires fine taste in applying 
colors, and skill in arranging 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
4 Tro 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement, 





Fig. 2.—Inp1a Casumere Dress.—Backx.—For Front, 
see Fig. 5, First Page.—(For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-3.] 


Fias. 1-3.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 








Fig. 3.—Fattte anp PaLM-LEAF 
Mareiassé Snort Surr. 
For description see Supplement. 








quired for lifting the beads, and 
with a “ presser,” consisting of a 
perfectly smooth head of ivory or 
hard wood fastened in a handle, 
are the only implements required. 
The patterns may be either those 
used for Berlin wool work, a col- 
ored picture, or, when the taste is 
fine, the mosaicist will, of course, 
prefer to design the work without 
aid. Fine designs may be obtain- 
ed from illuminations, and mosaic 
bead-work will produce fine picto- 
rial effects, to which it is far bet- 
ter adapted than any wool-work, 
however fine. For heraldic de- 
vices and richly emblazoned de- 
signs this art is specially adapted, 
as the intense tints of which the 
glass is capable produce the rich- 
est possible combinations. 

The Cement.—There are various 
kinds of cement used in bead mo- 
saic. For fastening on metal, and 
for large heavy work, mastic cem- 
ent is required, which is made 
by dissolving mastic in as much 
alcohol as will keep it liquid; in 
another vessel dissolve in brandy 
as much isinglass as will make 
about two ounces of strong muci- 
lage; add a little gum-galbanum ; 
mix together by putting the whole 
in a wide-mouthed bottle, which 
place in hot water, which will be 
required also whenever it is used. 
Another, and more simple, is made 
by moistening isinglass in as much 
acetic acid as will quite dissolve 
it, or by melting white glue in 
vinegar, adding a little whiting: 
all these must be applied thick 
and warm. 

The Foundation.—This may be 
of wood, metal, plaster, or marble. 
When wood is to be thus embel- 
lished, it should be well seasoned. 
Paint the ground white, in order to 
see the ground plan more distinct- 
ly and enhance the beauty of the 
work. A frame or moulding must 
be placed around the panel, in 
order to support the mosaic, and 
give a pretty finish as well. Draw 
off the design if a painting, or use 
the Berlin wool patterns; then d« 
cide upon the colors, and proceed 
to paint the whole surface with 
one of the cements, the first two 
being transparent. Then with a 
small brush apply a second coat 
on a small spot, and proceed to 








forms pleasing to the fastidious eye. Glass beads of every description ap- 
ply well in this work, even the coarse German variety forming extremely 
brilliant panels for large spaces. For fine and delicate work to be placed 








cover it with the beads, taking up several with the needle and placing them 
on the spot where required. Carry out the entire outline of one figure, 
laying the beads side by side, and applying more cement from time to 


near observation, fine seed 
beads make compact designs 
equal to rich inlaid-work or 
enamel painting, for which 
the neat rounded beads are 
the most appropriate, and will 
produce the best results; but 
in certain places where a 
sparkling appearance is re- 
quired, the cut-glass will pro- 
duce striking results. For 
long straight lines, none an- 
swer so well as the “ bugle ;” 
while for eyes of animals, or 
in some parts of geometrical 
designs, the opaque round 
beads are good, though for 
the former the eyes sold in 
the “German wool” stores 
will be found admirable. 
These various kinds should 
be decided by the pattern se- 
lected; then it is wisest to 
send or visit a wholesale 
house and purchase a quanti- 
ty of each kind required. 
Steel, silver, and gold beads, 
if certainly known to be of 
first quality, will produce the 
richest effects possible, but 
those of inferior quality will 
tarnish and mar the beauty 
of the work. Use beads of 
one size for each panel. Each 
variety should be placed in a 
box alone, then these ar- 
ranged in a large shallow 
case, so that they may be eas- 
ily handled. 

_To hold the beads while 
working, it is best to have a 
little palette, composed of a 
set of small china saucers 
capable of holding about a 
thimbleful of each color. 
Several ‘‘ box-points,” or han- 
dies with the finest need’es 
inserted in the ends, are re- 
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Bovretre anp Fate Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Illustration on Page 645.] 
For description see Supplement. 


CasumerE Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 5, First Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 21*, 21°-26, 
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time. Make two lines on the edge of a small 
object, and three on a large, then commence fill- 
ing up the interior of the figure by working across 
it in curved lines if the object be rounded, and in 
straight lines if a flat one, obeying the rules of 
shading, as observed by noticing the pattern or 
decided by the artistic taste. Thus figure after 
figure is finished ; then fill in the ground by placing 


object with which it comes in contact, and filling 
in the spaces with straight or curved lines as 
suggested by the design. As each space is fin- 
ished, make it flat with the “ presser.” 
design is entirely finished, the finest linseed-oil 
must be spread over the surface, and allowed to 
run into each minute crevice; then dust finely 
pulverized whiting over the whole, and with a 
stiff brush work the paste into the interstices ; 
then wipe off carefully. This will not only give 
great brilliancy to the glass, but, by forming a 
kind of putty, unite the whole into a solid mass, 
Allow it to dry for a week, when the panel will be 
found a solid, closely cemented piece of china- 
work, as hard as adamant and immovable as a 
block of marble, warranting almost any amount 
of rough usage or ordinary “ wear and tear.” 

Scenes with figures of men or animals are more 
difficult to treat than purely geometrical designs, 
and the delicate gradations of color required in 
flower-making will suggest the propriety of treat- 
ing this class of designs in rather a conventional 
manner than to aim at close and exact copying 
of nature. The various beautiful designs to be 
found among Berlin patterns can not fail to af- 
ford satisfactory patterns of purely geometric 
style. Next to gilded mouldings use black or 
dark colors; but if the frame be dark gold, yel- 
low or light brown will be effective. Elegant or- 
naments for a wooden mantel-piece may be thus 
made; they are peculiarly well suited, moreover, 
for small hanging cabinets. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sussonruer.—Patterns of sacque chemises have al- 
ready been given in Supplements of former numbers. 
They are now very generally worn with drawing strings 
around the neck, and are liked better than the old- 
fashioned garments with bands or yokes. 

Disrvtants.—We are not at liberty to furnish you 
George Eliot's address. 

Mus. L. W. T.—Cut paper patterns of the principal 
garments in an infant's wardrobe are sent (from this 
office) in one envelope on receipt of 25 cents. 

Wisconstn.—Read reply just given ‘‘ Mrs. L. W. T.” 
Very fine and narrow torchon lace is used on infants’ 
clothing. Flannel embroidered on one selvedge can 


be bought by the yard at various prices, according to | 


the pattern wrought upon it. It is most often ma- 
chine-work, but hand-embroidered flannel is also 
shown in the stores. 

Nanoy.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. If you can not think of any 
more original inscription, use the initials and the date 
of the engagement ; 
1, 1877.” 


as, “From A BtoC D, September | Fringes and Buttons made to order,to match any 


When a | 








Burnetr’s Cocoatne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[{ Com. ] 





Saratoaa Spruves.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has no superior in location, or the variety and 


. . é | efficiency of its appliances for the treatment of nerv- 
a single row of beads, following the outline of the | 


ous, lung, female, and other diseases. Learn more 
of them by sending for a cireular.—{Com.] 














Corviwa Wurerr.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Ww Foes! patiorne may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HA 


RPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 








AD VERTISKEMENT: s. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Dinner Set, 124 Pieces, 
cage Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 


a large line of Dinner Sets of MINTON’S, 
COPELAND: and WORCESTER. French Sets 
very low. GLASSWARE AND FANCY GOODS. 
ALL TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


_Near 81H mu Sr. 747 Broadw vay, 0 Ne ¥. 








Pure white teeth and a a sweet 

ale) ae breath are,as the poet says, “an 

excellentthing i inmanand woman.” 

NEGLECT Nothing adds so much to the per- 

sonal appearance as a fine set of 

646) 6) R teeth, and to neglect their care is 

inexcusable. To kee p them free 

TE E T- ta from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 

It is a wholesome Botanical preperstionaas am re 

freshing effect upon the mout Breath, aris- 

ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 

pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 

praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 

who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 

Sold by Druggists every where. 





S13 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of Honiton a Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 


| on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 


Scusortprr.—There is nothing prettier than a but- | 


ton-hole bouquet of white flowers as a badge for the | 


ushers at a wedding. 

Jane Evrr.—You may send to any first-class fancy 
store for jute canvas. An advertisement in our col- 
umns will give you assistance. 

Weit-wisure.—As you were invited to the wedding 
reception, a call is due from you to the bride. If you 
have not yet called, you should do so at once, at the 
house which is now the bride’s home. Had you called 
wore promptly, you would probably have been invited 
to the second reception at the house of the groom’s 
family. Finger-bowls are necessary after any meal 
where fruit has been eaten, but are only regularly used 
for dinner. 

Provipence.—Your ideas about the camel’s-hair 
serge and silk are good. Use a piping of silk—not a 
fold—for the edge of the polonaise. Use the Breton 
Jaeket pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. X. 
Feather trimming will be used again, and will look 
well on a black silk sacque. 

Erurt.—Have the gray wrap for a young girl made 
as a Breton jacket, and trimmed with gray or black 
galloon. If you prefer a mantle, have a kind of fichu 
with a round cape behind, and the front with long 
ends tied over the belt. The best way to read the Ugly 
Girl Papers is to send to Harper & Brothers for the 
book, as these papers were scattered through a great 
many Bazars when originally published. 

J. H. 8.—Your sample did not reach us. Use the 
seal brown silk with which your travelling suit is 
trimmed for a bonnet to wear with it. Turbans are 
not much worn at present. Long scarf veils are worn 
in the country. 

Mas. W. 8. T.—It is too early for you to decide upou 
the manner of making the expensive dresses you men- 
tion. You should wait until the fashionable modistes 
have their o , late in Sep 

Reaper.—An article lately given in the Bazar will 
give you useful hints about what you will need on 





shipboard. The Bazar containing it will be sent you | 


on receipt of 10 centa. 

Cora.—Get white organdy muslin, or tulle, or else 
Chambéry gauze for your wedding dress, although at 
present nothing is so much liked as brocaded cream 
white silk. Have it made in princesse shape, and very 
simply trimmed, -as many flowing draperies do not 
look well under the bridal veil. Quaint shades of 
green will be stylish this winter. 

Ditewma.—It is a bad season fo make a silk dress 
that must remain in atyle for a long while. If you can 
not wait until fall styles arrive, our best advice is to 
use the Coat-tail Vest Basque pattern and Scarf Over- 
Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. X. Trim with 
deeply netted fringe, or else with lace frills. 

Nawmiz O.—You should ask your physician if your 
weak eyes will be benefited by having your ears 
pierced. The way the jewelers pierce the ears is the 
safest plan. 

L. M.—For your brown cashmere use the Coal-tail 
Vest Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. 
X. Have the vest and sleeves of silk, also the collar 
and pipings. On the skirt have silk flounces and a 
silk scarf over-skirt trimmed with knife-pleating. 
Have the silk the same shade of brown as the cash- 
mere. For your black cashmere use the Diagonal Po- 
lonaise pattern with Princesse Back illustrated in a- 
zar No, 21, Vol. X. Do not put silk with it, but wear 
it over a silk skirt that is trimmed with knife-pleating. 
For trimming on the polonaise use wide black galloon, 
either all silk or all wool, in damask pattern. 





| hold articles, every thing, bought 
| and judgment. For circular, address 


Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs. 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, anc all 
materials for Needle-work, all at the lowest prices. 


color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 





Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24x36 INCHES. 

Yard Measure Attached. 
Wm tt On receipt o fONE DOLLAR we will de- 

| liver to any —— line of the American, 
1 U.S. or Adams E Cos’ one of these hand- 
somely finished onl durable 

They will not warp or «PLT; are much lighter 
MW than, and will outwear any wooden board. 


7 Union Bag & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 


107 & 109 Lake St. ,Cuicaco. 
Special discounts to Agents. Send for Circulars, 


CORNWALL’S PATENT BROILER 


Broile Steaks, Chops, Fish, Poultry, Game, and all 
meats perfectly. Can be used over hard or soft coal or 
wood fires. No smoke or smell from burning grease 
while broiling. GEO. CORNWALL, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 18 Warren Street, New York. 


» WILL or. & THEIR 



















WILL NOT SP BY 
wi t OR 

COVERED “Witt OUTLAST THREE 
AIRS OF ANY OTHER. 





arter 


This article of Ladies’ dress is often a great annoy- 
ance. For comfort and utility, the Silk-Covered, 
Metallic Ventilated Garter is the best ever used. 
For sale by the trade every where. 


HE “‘MILLINERY TRADE REVIEW” 

is the only recognized organ of the trade pub- 
lished. It contains letters from the principal fashion 
centres of the world, giving full descriptions of the 
latest models in Hats and Bonnets from the a 
Parisian modistes, together with an illustrated plate o} 
the same. Subscription, $3.00 a Year in ad- 
vance. Published monthly, at BROADWAY, N.Y. 


IRK SHOPP 


Of every > denatiption for ladies and tlemen. House- 
ith discretion, taste, 





















Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box (1654, New York. 
O**.rus* BOUQUETS 
EV gE R Of various, curious, and” most beautiful 
4 kinds of Florida wild native Grasses. 
L AS ’ It makes the most beautiful mantel orna- 
ment and a splendid parlor decoration. For 
IN G ———s price-list, address 
ENRY, Box 677, Jackuonvilie, Florida. 
R. wien Ee Manufacturer of 
Ostrich Feather 
295 Gth Ave., bet. 18th & 19th oa No We 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
Lace Manufacturers and Importers, have just received 
some elegantly sheerd Honiton, Pointand Purl 
edge braids. ¢27 Send 3c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
and Sample List,to 711 Broadway, N.Y. P. O. Box 3527. 
6 MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn, 














THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYAD! JANOS, 
NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 

for richness in aperient 

salts, and its efficacy in 

Bilious attacks, preven- 

tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 

and as an ordinary aperi- 

ent, by LIEBIG, VIR- 

CHOW, SCANZONI, 

and SIR HENRY 

THOMPSON, and the 

entire medical profes- 

sion in England and 

Germany. 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “Asa lax- 
ative, I prefer it to every other mineral water.” 

Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but gentle and painless; superior to any other bit: 
ter water.” 

Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. “The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most prompt ‘ and most efficient ; specially adapted 
for daily use.” 








Dr. er es mentees New York. “ Re- 
quires —- and t than 
any other. 

Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. “ Pre- 
ferred to any other laxative.” 


A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tur Aroz- 
LrsaRts Co, (limited), London. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 
AND DRUGGISTS. 


FASHIONS 


THs cut shows the new 
Fall ** BRETON SACQUE” 
which seems to be the ‘‘La- 
- dies’ choice,” as it is the 
-most popular shape of the 
_ Season. 












, FREE TO ALL! 

» We will mail this Pattern 
‘and Cloth Model FREE 
‘upon receipt of Ten Cents, 
for 3 a to pay mailing 


Smits lastruton Bonk & Calg 


TTERNS. 
A, BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P. 0. Box 6055. 16 East 14th St., N. Y. City, 
Manufacturers and 


BENTLEY BROS,, Mensiectoren: ci8 


MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 

Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Teeue 





Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, tamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 


Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


Novelty Wired Skirt Extender, 


No Dress 
should 
be worn 
without 
it. 












Is recommended by all leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained by no other means. 


NEW YORK NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
For sale by all Jobbers and retailers of Dry and 
Fancy Goods. In order to secure a good article, see 
that each Extender has a label countersigned “Schwab 
& Co.” in red ink, as all others are an imitation. 


‘OU ask WHY we can sell First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 





Agents, but sell pixect to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years. 
We send our Pianos pare for espa 
and juire no 
lustrated 
rticulars, and contains the names of over 1500 
Pianos in every State of the 


Ui 
oe satisfactory. Send for our 
fu 
chants and Families that are using our 


nion, Please state where you saw this notice. A 


ddress, 
U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
-—_ yarments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

>. Moschoowtie, a rece who stands at the head 
of ‘his profession, and who is eg org the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. Vorth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Yorke the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertainmg to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this TERY 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

543 Penta New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothing injurious. Any aa will prepare itfor 
85cents. Circulars may be had by enclosin stamp to 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box i130, New ork K City. 


2, “ELEGANT CARDS, no | no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








Branch Store Now Open. 
No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 
No. 1 GRAND UNION ba BLOCK, 
Corner Congress 
INGS, N. % 


SARATOGA SP 
most magnificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
latest importation, retailed at wholesale 
rices. Our latest Parisian novelty, the 
UGENIE SCALPETTE, a great success; 
nothing more natural, nothing more use: ful; 
self-adjustable; no hair-pins. $5 00 each, 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutel harmless, on 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BRAUTIFIER, for the 

complexion, a specialty. 

AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, will remove tan in 15 minutes. 

L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 


54 West 
14thSt. 











or nitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
my ns toa beautiful brown ee black. 
MACY’S, Also, a great many articles of BEAUTI- 
FYING COSMETICS too numerous to 
Near | mention, obtainable at this establishment 
Sixth | Only. 
Avenue, RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
ai direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
NEW | Orname nts, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 
Only ¢#~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. | try, when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., 


with privilege of examining. 


HOW TO WORK CREWEL. 


With Illustrations. 25 cents, post free, 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 





° 
es 


\ j 
S Strong named Roses Winter Blooming, 
8B Choice Hy aia polrs, double and single, 
ed T ULIPS, 3 double and single, 


Roses, 3 Yarnations, and 
2 Bouvard oses, and 


\. 
1.99 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 & 
1.00 § 
1.9% 
a 


poate veces I Joeman. and2 Sorendios, 
spies ants to arrive in good condition. 
aw Fall Plo Floral Guide now ready. Send for it. 
A. K. WILLIAMS, Richmond, Ind. 





DAY’S PATENT 


“Triplex” Train Supporter, 


Dress Facing, and Dress Protector combined, giving 
a most beautiful effect to the trail of the Dress, and 
is pronounced the Success of the Season. 


DAY’S PATENT 
DRESS PROTECTORS, 


No. 6 and No. 12, are warranted to outlast the Dress 
to which they are attached. 


__FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENER ALLY. 


Tis VILE TRASH 
though I must confess Y never saw you look 
more beautiful.” 

“What do you mean, Papa?” “I mean that, 
while I admire the effect, I detest the cause.’ 

“There is just exactly, Papa, where you are at 
fault! You think I have been poisoning my face 
with liquid washes or common Lilywhite. Just 
the reverse. Clara K— and other lady friends 
persist in oe 80, but the daughter of such a dear, 
darling, sensible papa as you are must be possessed 
of better sense. 

“Let me whisper in your ear. I use 
ILLUSION, 


“TETLOW’S BLANC 
“the most charming, ee a and e~seen 
“PERFUME ER 


“ever offered to the gentle iy 

“Our druggist says there is not an ingredient in 
it that is not pure, harmless, and grateful, while 
the odor reminds one of the far-famed roses of 
Cashmere. Now, Papa, never accuse your Edith 
of being thoughtless again.” 

Retails at 50 cents by all nErtow, or sent by mail. 
Address HENRY TET 

122 Arch Street, Philad’a. 





UPERFLUOUS ‘HAIR, — Ladies afflicted 
with oo gy hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
may @ with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Moe. TETIAN. who will remove this disfigurement 
radically and permanently, without injuring the skin. 
_. must be made Personauty, at No. 216 
West 38th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 


AMERICAN|PLAITER 
Av) BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Sent by mail, postage paid (hs 
for Two DOLLARS. Every 
ae 





(V's 


lady needs one. Send for 


circular. Address, 


h mS 
ov 
est Prayer, Sidonia ; Down by the Surging 
Skelly ; 'm Weary, so Weary, Braham ; There’s sure to 





HEART, WE’RE GROWING OLD, 
by Estabrooke. One of the most po ular 
songs of the day.-Farewell! if ever fond- 
a, comic, 


be a “Way, Delano; Art Club Waltz; Crescent Grand 
March ; Celestina Mazurka. These 8 new rig ge pieces 
are allin the Oct. No. of Musical Hours, price 25e. Try 
it 6 months and obtain new music, worth $16. 80 for 
only 75e.(in cash or stamps). . Richardson & Co., 

256 Washington St., Boston. 


BASKET PICKED TEAS, 
Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3¢-lb. 
and 1-lb. package b y mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect impevtationn oO; yy Goods. Price-List on aj 
plication. TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New Yor 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Ninstrations. 50 cents, post free. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P. O. Box 3527, 


$05 Month 3 gad Exvenses. CANDY & 
To sell to (Mo DEALERS. Serle 
iu. L SMITH &OO. eer, NON OVELTIES 


25 

















EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Arnold, Constable, & lF 


ARE NOW OFFERING A 


RARE AND EXCLUSIVE STOCK 
FALL AND WINTER 


SHAWLS, 


Adapted to STREET, CARRIAGE, and EVENING 
wear, viz. : 


The “ Besika,” Reversible Camel’s- 
Hair, “‘ Albanian,” “ Chudda,” 
Ladakh,” “ Persian,” “ Him- 
alayan” Berlin, “ Beaver,” 
and “Velvet Plush.” 


ALSO, 


Crentlemen's Mands & Travelling Rags 


in great variety of coloring and designs. 


Arnold, Constable, & C0 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATION 


OF NOVELTIES IN 


French and English Dress Goods, 
Brocade and Plain Velvets, 
Plain Colored Failles, 
Black and Fancy Silks, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 


Overcoatings, Suitings, Cloakings, 
wee HE &e. 


Broadway, ¢ Cor.19th St. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 





rand Fall opening of Silks and Dress Goods pur- 
chased at the fre eat Importers’ Auction Sales of last 
week. The following ies of Silks are of a superior 
quality. The prices are guaranteed to be 25 per cent. 
less than last season, 


BLACK SILKS, 

A beautiful BLACK SILK, at 5c. ; worth $1 12. 

A very heavy BLACK SILK, at 82c. ; worth $1 25. 

A very handsome GROS GRAIN SILK, at $1 00 and 
$1 25; worth $1 40 and $1 75. 

Extra quality BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, at $1 50 
and $1 75; sold last season for $2 00 and $2 40. 

The best makes of BLACK SILKS of Paris and Lyons 
manufacture, at $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $3 00, $3 50; last 
season the same makes sold for 50c. and 75c. per yard 


more, 
COLORED SILKS. 
COLORED SILKS in all the latest shades and splen- 
did qualities, at T5c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, and $2 00; 
well worth 40c. per yard more, 


STRIPED AND PLAID SILKS, 


Very fine quality of STRIPED and PLAID SILKS, at 
Tdc. and $1 00; worth 25c. per yard more. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
Beautiful new fall DRESS GOODS, at 20c., 25c., 31¢ 
3T}¢c., and 50c. ; fully 10c, to 20c. per yard less than 
the importers’ cost. 
CASHMERE and MERINOS, all wool, and very wide, 
b0c., 62i¢¢., T5c., $1 00, and $1 25; guaranteed to be 
25c. per yard under the jobbers’ prices 
FRENCH and SCOTCH PLAIDS, from ‘12g. to $1 25 
per yard. 


“WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 





N. B.—Goods shipped to any part of the United 
States. All orders received by mail promptly executed. 


W. AL L ER &} Mo SORLEY. 


LACES. | 


Just received from the PARIS market, choice Pat- 
terns in extra fine TORC HON Laces, Insertions, 
Scarfs, Bows, and Han2«rchiets—something entirely 
new—and a full assortment of the same goods in 
medium qualities at close prices. New and desirable 
patterns in old Spanish Pojst, POMPADOUR 
and Colored French Laces and Scarfs. Since aie ae 
Lace Goods of all descriptions. Large Collars and 
Cuffs in Torchon and nen, entirely new styles. 
Gauze Veilings with Chenille dot, in all the new 
shades. Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, new pat- 
terns, just received. Crepe Lisse and other Rafflings 
in great variety. Orders by mail will receive prompt 


suentios. _E. A. MORRISON, 


Between 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadw: ay. 


HOW TO PAINT ON VELVET, 


Or Poonah Painting. Mlustrated, 25 cents. 
Me. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 


5 











Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 
38 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





from 


The Wise lien of the Land—the Divine, the Reaniiom, the J 
use ont in ie ee own homes, and Iman to all i 


invalids and sufferers 


h 





Pi 


gestion, Pi 





complain 


>, Contivenean, Heartburn, Indi- 


ic ur 
les, Bilious ‘Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affec- 
tions. Nature's own great and good remedy, 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


as the best and most aegee sno medicine ever offered to the people for the above 
class of diseases, The nursi hfe babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
ni peoetn, will all Ss th 


leasant remedy adapted for their different 
ALL DRUGGIS' 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., : S'S 


Grand Opening in Fall Suits 


A large and complete stock of Suits made from the 
rench Novelties, at low prices. Send for sam- 
ples of Cloths. 

Our fancy SNOW-FLAKE SUIT is a great success, 
being composed of Basque, Over-skirt, and Skirt, trim- 
med with knife platings and fold in proportionate 
bay mek - — ing only $450. A better quality, 
$5 00 and $5 50. 

DEBEIGE SUITS in all the new colors, $7 50 and 

Damassé Suits, trimmed with Brocaded Velvet, 
$8 be Brown Poplin, in the same trimming, only 
$10 50. Silk-trimmed Costumes, $12 50. Damasse 
Goods in all the leading shades, ~—— with either 
Silk or Silk Galloon, $15 00 and $16 

A specialty is our ENGLISH CASHMERE SUIT, 
in Basque, Over-skirt, and Skirt, the Basque being 
round, trimmed with box- -plaiting, on which is placed 
a hem of silk, a fold of the same going all around 
above the plaitin The long, full Over-skirt is very 
gracefully dra “The pocket placed on the side is 
trimmed with Silk ouamenian with bows. A fold of 
Silk goes all around, omen Be the sides as far as 
where the folds of the drapery n. The Under-skirt 
has a deep box-plaiting, with Silk hem on bottom, on 
the top lined with Silk, being stitched on about two 
inches from top and eaught down in the centre of each 
_ showing the Silk lining and giving a very rich 
heading. Can be had in brown, navy blue, bottle- 
green, slate, or black; only $16 00. The same to order 
in Polonaise without extra charge. 

Our all-wool DAMASSE SUITS, in navy blue and 
seal brown, trimmed with imported Galloons in Bre- 
tonne, Polonaise, and Skirt, only $22 00. 

Silk-trimmed FRENCH ‘CASHMERE SUITS, in 
elaborate designs, $18 00, $20 00, $25 00, and $30 00. 

The new fancy KNIC KERBOCKER REP CLOTH 
SUIT, from $9 00 to $40 00. 

BLACK SILKS from $40 00 to $150 00. Brown, 
navy blue, and dark slate, from $35 00 to $75 00. 

ALPACA SUITS, $6, $7, $8, $10, $12, $15, $16. 

MOURNING SUITS, $8 50, $10 50, $12 50, $14 50, 
to $35 00. 

BLACK CASHMERES, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $20, 
$25. Silk-trimmed, $15, $16, $18, $20, $25, $28, and $30. 

LADIES’ BEAVER CLOAKS, $3 50 to $25 00. 

MATELASSES, from $7 00 to $50 00. 

VELVET and SILK, from $75 00 to $150 00. 

SEAL-SKINS, from $75 00 to $175 00. 

CASHMERES, from $4 00 to $30 00. 

DOLMANS, from $2 00 to $16 00. 

WATERPROOF Circular, Sacque, Cape, and Hood, 
or Collar, as desired, $4 50. 00, $5 50, $6 00, $7 00, 
$8 00, $9 00, and $10 00, 

CIRC ULARS in gray, blue, brown, and black, $7 to 
$10. NEWPORTS in the same colors, $8 50, $10, & $12. 

CALICO WRAPPERS, 59c. ,75c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75. 
Delaine W: rappers, trimmed with Velvet, $2 50, $3, $3 50. 

TYCOONS, $3 00, $3 50, $3 75, $4 00, $4 
Plain Colors, trimmed with Satin or Velvet, $8 50, 
$4 50, $5 00, $6 00, $7 00, and $8 04 

# REN CH CASHM ERE, richly Ir with Silk, 
$8 00, $10 00, $12 00, $14 00, $15 00, 

Our CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT a specialty. 

Every thing needed at the lowest possible rates, 

Send for Catalogues. 


_ KEYES, 349 & 351 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


ClairdelaLune Fringes 


and Trimmings. 
BRETON EMBROIDERIES, 
BRAIDS, ORNAMENTS, BUTTONS, &. 


EXQUISITELY-PAINTED SETS, 


(Ear-rings and Brooch), 
ALL COLORS, 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
having cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, a to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but, allowing it to escape through 
the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform hagthe of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years, Send for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


as Yo WANTED. 
AG ENT S For a —— 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York City 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, tin, 
Or San Francisco, Cal, 


‘TAM PING PATTERNS.—Circulars | free, 
or Sgamrep Samp ces of 100 designs.for 10c. 
ENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


25 ELEGANT comm, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
“ Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 

the Teeth. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York. 


102 c—) 25 aday sure made ‘by ‘Agents selling 
— Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ees & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


pats ig sent, Vane vey for 85e. Illustrated eer my 
free. J H. BUF PORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530, 


2 CARDINAL, ‘Navy-Blue, and Seal- Brown Cards, 
with name in gold, 20c. Hull & Co. +Hudson,N. ¥. 


MEN 85-0 WANTED 2&0 coods to Menouawrs, 


PEDDLING from bs 
Hore. axp Traveuine 
95 Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name, 2, 10¢. » post- 






































NO. 


wan Cty Gises & Lamp Worxs, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





$85 a month. fan” 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥. Box 50. 





1877 JONES 1840 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all 
the latest NOVELTIES on EXHIBITION throughout 
the entire establishment. 


GREAT VARIETY A 





BOYS’ SUITS. 


DRESS GoopDs. OVD MILLINERY. 

SACQUES. Go Oo Fano Goons. 

suITS. 38 O HOSIERY. 

Suaws. 2) es) “Laces. 
J ONES — 

x at 4 ~x 








Eighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 


AND 





ee Street. J Nineteenth Street. | 


J ONES a 





ot 
x 


SHOES. oO” sILKs. 
RIBBONS. 0) a CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR 9 _Q DOMESTICS. 
upnoistery. “o ao” CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ag “Housefurnishing Goods. 


~~ SILVER- FLAT WARE, &o., &o, 


Watrecedinary ! inducements i in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


EHRICHS’, 


The Popular Dry-Goods House. 


Popular because Reliable & Reasonable. 


¢#~ Orders from any part of the United States 
promptly filled. Samples free to all. 

If you want a sensible, refining, and practical 
Household and FASHION Guide, subscribe to our 
“Fashion Quarterly.” Only 50c. per year. 

Our address, 


287, 289, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Just received from Lyons, an invoice of 20-inch wide 
BLACK CASHMERE DRESS SILKS, which, for 
evenness of make, softness of finish, and beautiful 
lustre, can not be equaled in this market at the price, 
$1 62, $1 70, $1 88, $2 30, and $2 40 per yard. 

Samples sent by mail. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 


HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY, 


Illustrating all the Stitches, 25 cents, post free. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P.O. Box 8527. 


S. T. TAYLOR, 


816 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OPENING OF 


Tmported Fall and Winter Patterns, 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 3, 1877. 


We shall display the latest designs of rare and ele- 
on Robes which have just been produced in Paris, 
Jur Imported Journals, ‘‘ Le Bon Ton,” “ La Mode Ele- 
gante,” and ‘* Revue de la Mode,” for October, are now 
ready. Specimen copies of the three, $1 2%. Price-Lists 
of Patterns and Journals will be mailed on application. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera. 

Hanven's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexcy, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 0, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
Les apg to the order of Hareen & Brorurss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 























Teese ror Apvertistne tn Harrer's WeeKiy AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





& Tif 


BLACK SILKS, 


500 PIECES OF GUINET’S BEST CASHMERE, 
AND 20 PIECES OF TAPISSIER’'S HAND- 
WOVEN BLACK SILKS, FROM ¢1 50 TO $4 00 
PER YARD. 

THESE ARE POSITIVELY CHEAPER THAN 

HAVE EVER BEEN SHOWN AT RETAIL. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


NOW 





OPEN, NOVELTIES AND EX- 
CLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
DRAP BOURRETTE, 
PIQUE DE LYON, 
NEIGEUSE GRATTE, 
DRAP OTTOMAN, 
IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, FORMING THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL AND CAREFULLY SELECT- 
ED STOCK EVER SUBMITTED TO THE PUBLIC, 


SAMPLES OF 
GOODS AND CATA- 
LOGUES OF LADIES’, MISSES’, 

AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CARE- 
FULLY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
AND GOODS PACKED AND 
FORWARDED TO ANY 
DESTINATION. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST.; 
GRAND, CHRYSTIE, & FORSYTH Sts. 9 NX. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Frever, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to he ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. LX, 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, 


CASHMERE DES INDES, 
DRAP VELOURS, 

BEIGE MOSAIQUE, 

DRAP SULTANE, 








Favorite Over- 











skirt, and Long Walking Skirt Seddighenneexees Yo. 46 
DOLMAN, Long, ‘Puinted Ove r-skirt, and Long 
Ww alking SINIEE cde c cdcitacccnec. conctsgupebes . 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... * 50 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years Old)..............00-5- “ 50 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. “ ¢ 
PLASYTRON PRINCESSE DRE S43 
PRINCESSE ge rte and Tablier Skirt.. “ 9 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.... « ¢ 
PR INCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 
= = CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
DETR enaguccancesscceesanddaacenap ‘B 
HABIT BABQU E,Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
nd Long W alking Sree “ 15 
SCARF DOL Me oP Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
i i cinccdiveanerees penser caceene “ 15 
BRETON Cost ME (Basque, Over- skirt and 
Wet GI occ ccccweseccvscccccccccsoscs = 3 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..............-. * FB 
GIRL'’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... “* 19 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt............+++- “ 19 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 
Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “* 19 


DIAGONAL POLON AISE with Princesse 
and Walking Skirt 
EAST D JACKET, 
rained Skirt 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over- skirt, 
and Long Fan-Tr: ained Skirt “ 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Ls ap sped Front, 






Empress Over- 








OUR WIE CREIRE. .. 5 ccccnse, veccenccoqses 23 
PREBCEE WRAPPER... .c.cceccscc...0.. * & 
BRETON WRAPPER........-..-ss-cees- “ 97 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi-Tr: Aine d 

OT re tr tt “ @> 
COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 

skirt open in Front, and Long W alking Skirt. “ 31 


PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum Over-skirt, 
Short Walking Skirt....... 
cU a POLONAISE and 


and 


Long Walking 


GIRL: "$ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
2 to 9 years O10). ... -.. 2 eee e cere eee ceeeeee . * 40 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


c Mixed Cards, eve name, 10c. and stamp. 
65 Ag’ts Outfit, luc. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 


ERFOR: ATED Parc hme: nt Patterns for Stamping. 
Send for Circular. A. Beenarp, 411 Canal St., N.Y. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
Samples,6c. DOWD & CQO., Bristol, Conn, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FACETLZA. 

A “ onaox” surgeon was lecturing in a hospital. He 
had begun a scientific anecdote, to which he perceived 
that one member, at least, of his audience was not pay- 
ing due attention. The heat of the room was great, 
and the poor young man may possibly have sat up 
half the previous night engaged in wm but the 
“ crack” surgeon was naturally annoyed. He kept his 
eye upon Mr. S——, and determined to be down upon 
him in halfa minute. He continued the scientific an- 
ecdote. “This person, as I said, was bitten by a dog 
which was suspected of being rabid. Mr. S—— are 
you favoring me with your attention? Then what did 

say last ?” 

Mr. S—— had but a hazy view of what the crack doc- 
tor had been saying from the beginning, and he had 
only half his wits about him to meet the emergency. 
His fellow-students, however, began to prompt him. 
“You were saying, Sir, that the gentleman was bitten 
by a dog, which he suspected of being a rabbit.” 
—_»—————. 


THOUGHTFULNESS. 


Interrstine Wirmowrx (to young lady he is about to 
marry). “There is one thing I was going to mention 
to you. I have several pairs of nice boots that belong- 
ed to my poor dear first ; I suppose you wouldn't mind 
wearing them out ?” 

— wo 

“There are some drawbacks to business success in 
this State,” said a Floridian to a visitor. 

“ Such as what ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Well, petit larceny and such,” was the reply. 

——.@—————— 


“ Silence in the court !” thundered a Kentacky judge, 
the other morning. ‘‘ Half adozen men have been con- 
victed already, without the Court's having been able to 
hear a word of the testimony.” 


ccapenipeetehe 
They were at a dinner party, and he remarked that 
he supposed she was fond of ethnology. She said she 
was, but she was not very well, and the doctor had told 
her not to eat any thing for dessert except oranges. 
OER LOSS ST 


Moprrn Costume. —The Vie Parisienne thus describes 
a modern lady's dress: ‘“‘ She wears a cravat and cuffs 
of old point lace, like Monsieur de Lauzun, a Pifferari 
hat, Polish boots, Lonis XIV. dresses, a Catherine de 
Medici auméniére, a Madame De Maintenon mantle, a 
Marie Antoinette ficha, a Spanish mantilla, a of 
Navarre gloves, Sultana veil, and nabob’s golden cloth 
skirts. This modern fashion is a pot-pourri of all fash- 
ions, all nations, and all times. 





“THERE’S MANY A SLIP ’TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP.” 


AMOS HAD JUST SUCCEEDED IN GETTING TWO CUPS OF COFFEE AND SOME SAN 
Harriet AND Cousin MARY WHEN THE CONDUCTOR SHOUTED, “ ALL ABOARD!’ 


A tramp applied to a lady in Des Moines 








Otp Sat. “Yes; but isn’t it more terrible to think that ma 
and perhaps there’s not a bit o’ backer aboard the entire craft?” 


A Washington paper advocates the use of lager beer 
as a temperance measure. A more temperance paper 


replies by advocating smaller beer. 














DWICHES FOR AUNT 
, 














TWO VIEWS OF IT. 














ybe the crew’s 


Visrror. “‘Isn’t it terrible to think that the vessel yonder may dash on the rocks, and every soul on board 


a-working themselves to death, 
[Sighs from pure sympathy. 


A wicked man killed himself in the lowest level of a 
Nevada mine, and the account says, “‘ Thus his alleged 
soul was saved over half a mile of transportation.” i 























for something to eat, and to the inquiry 
why he didn’t go to work, said there was 
not any chance to work at his trade now. 
The lady asked him what his trade was. 
“Shoveling snow,” was the confident 
answer. He got his dinner. 


_——— 
“TWO'S COMPANY.” 
Miss Jenny B—— was born for me, 
And I was born for Jenny; 
For any other miss I see 
ardly care a penny. 
Two turtle-<doves you never saw 
So fond of one another, 
And yet my rapture hath a flaw— 
My Jenny hath a brother! 


A child of eight, or under that; 
Of manners inoffensive. 

You rarely find so young a brat 
With knowledge so extensive. 
For him two syllables are naught, 
He laughs at long-division ; 
He says his lessons, as he ought, 

With laudable precision. 


Due reverence for me he shows ; 
He greets me as a “ mister,” 

The clever boy !—I know he knows 
I love his pretty sister. 

It may be chance—and yet I see 
That more than chance is in it: 
He never leaves Miss D—— and me 

Together for a minute. 


I can not heave the tender sigh 
With any satisfaction 

While such an incubus is by 
To mark my every action. 

I can not berd the supple knee, 
And “pop” the tender question ; 
The very thought of Nawber Three 

Forbids the soft suggestion. 


We never meet, we never talk, 
But those two eyes espy us; 
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We never strive to steal a walk 
But Number Three is nigh us. 

Tn_soch a sad and a“ 
Per it would be better 


And register the letter. 


* Porice Orricer. “Stand one side, Madam. 
To plead my suit in black and white, I’ll bust the door open on my own responsibil- 
ity, and take the feller in.” 


lunches from de 
he only give me 


jj 
| 





Mr. Agassiz says that in certain Amazonian trials, 
on the day of his rege while the wedding festivi- 
ties are going on, the bridegroom's hands are tied up 
ina r with fire ants. If he bears this torture 
smilingly and unmoved, he is considered fit for the 
trials of matrimony. 


—_————— 

A correspondent describes a dispute he witnessed in 
a railway carriage, between an Irish gentleman and a 
clergyman, on the atrocities question, He says: The 
fun grew fast and furious; the Irishman was working 
himself up to a pitch of fever-heat, when suddenly, to 
the horror of every body, while emphasizing some state- 
ment, he whipped a formidable-looking knife out of 
his pocket, brandished it about wildly for a second 
and then stuck it into the very thick of the thigh of 
his a leg. It must have gone in at least an inch, 
and there it stood vibrating, he sitting perfectly still, 
calmly looking at it, Every body was afraid to move, 
lest the blade should be transferred from the gentle- 
man’s own flesh to our bodies. The parson was the 
first to venture a word of expostulation. 

bs ness gracious, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ for Heaven’ssake 
take it out at once, Sir; think what a mess the carriage 
will be in ; besides, you will seriously injure yourself.” 

“Not a bit of it,” mildly repeated the son of Erin, 
all his excitement having apparently subsided ; ‘‘1 pos- 
itively like it. It doesn’t hurt me; I have accustomed 
my muscles to it. I assure you I don’t feel it the least.” 

“A 1 your i it!” exclaimed the 

arson ; “impossible! Do take it out, and oblige me; 

t makes me shudder to look at you.” 

“Well, of course, if it pains you at all to see,it, I will 
oblige you; but, as I tell you, the effect is rather pleas- 
ing than otherwise so far as I am concerned,” sald the 
stranger. And ee it out with an er 
effort, he carefully wiped the instrament with his hand- 
kerchief, shut it up, and put it in his pocket, to our 
great relief. 

“Do you often do such a silly thing as that ?” in- 
quired the reverend gentleman. 

“Oh yes, frequently,” was the reply. 

“ Have you ever tried it on your arm ?” 

“*No, never on my arm; the muscles aren’t yet ac- 
customed to it.” 

“Really 2?” 

And the eccentric individual got out at the next 
station. We called the guard. 

“Ts that man mad ?” we asked. ‘ He has just hor- 
rified us by running a large knife an inch and a half 
into his leg.” 

“Mad, no; he ain’t mad,” observed the official. 
“It’s a very old game of his, that. He has a cork leg, 
and likes to frighten people !” 
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“They said he was a millionaire, and I’s toted more bundles, dusted him more times, and stole more 
kitchen for him den I can count, and been sweet on him for dese free weeks, and by golly 
a dollar!” 















ANOTHER DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


wee Se We stepped into a milliner’s shop the 
other day on business, and accidentally 
sat down on a bonnet that some one had 
laid on the chair. We remained there 
until no one was looking in our direc- 
tion, and then we quietly got up and 
stepped on one side. There was a lady 
in at the time, looking for a bonnet 
shaped to suit her. She finally found 
the one we had put in shape, and it just 
took her fancy; it was just what she 
wanted, so she said. 


dcieahnsaietgaihagis 

The following dialogue occurred at a 
school - board examination of “‘ Junior 
Mixed :” 

Examiner. ‘‘ And who reigned after 
Saul?” 
mil Answer. ‘ David.” 

Examiner. “ And who came after Da- 
vid 2?” 

Answer. “Solomon.” 

Examiner. “* And who came after Sol- 
omon ?” 

Suarp tittie Giri, “ Oh, please, Sir, 
the Queen of Sheba.” 


~~ -—- 
* He's pom to be a polished gentle- 
man, anyhow 2?” said an old lady, gazin 
fondly, as she spoke, at the shining bal 
head of her son, just returned after a long 


absence, - 


The Connecticut folks are so scared 
over hydrophobia that they carry rolls 
of lunar caustic in their pockets, ready 
to cauterize themselves if they are bitten 

dogs. It is not uncommon to see a 
citizen with pants rolled up and caustic 
in hand, waiting on a street corner for a 
mad dog to go by. 


A squad of recruits were drawn up in 





— = line one day at Debreczin, in Hungary, 
tt, odes te when the corporal suddenly exclaimed 
= —— YArLt™. } “Here, you Kovacs, what’s that meda 


ou’ve got dangling there on your 
reast ?” 
Kovacs blushed, cast down his eyes, 


Lavy. “Coward! Villain! Would you strike a woman? Help! help! help! Will and replied, in a small voice, ‘‘ Please, 
» 


none come to my rescue ?” 


Sir, it’s the medal our cow won at the 


{They are only rehearsing for private theatricals. last cattle show.” 














